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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO HER, 


I saw a lovely forest flower 
‘That bloomed alone in its leafy bower, | 
Where the sun scarce peeped from his home on high— | 
And cheerfully lived through the summer hour ; 
But when the stranger breeze passed by, 
It bashfully hung its modest bell, 
And on its slight stalk trembled ; 
Fairest maiden! need I tell 
Whom that flower resembled! 


I saw a lovely forest bird, 
That searce the slender branches stirred, 
As it lightly hopped from spray to spray : 
The minstrel oft with joy I heard 
Ever singing blithe and gay ;— 
But if by chance a stray leaf fell 
The timid songster trembled,— 





Fairest maiden! may I tell 
Whom that bird resembled ? 











ORIGINAL TALES, 


1] 


THE MENDIP CHASM.—A TALE OF ASTROLOGY. | 


LY RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE, 





CONCLUSION, 


“Fo.ttowine the secret path which she described, until ] arrived || 
at the clump of trees which overhung the torrent, |, for the first |) 


time appreciated the heroism with which this devoted woman had | 
encountered the peril of her nightly visits to this roaring glen. To |, 
avoid observation, it had been necessary for her to creep through |! 
an entangled thicket of briars and frail branches, hanging in the i| 
very spray of the cataract, into which a single misplaced footstep | 
would have inevitably plunged her; and, but for her example, [| 
know not that I could have commanded courage to proceed. ‘To | 
me, that pendant bridge of bending thorns, appeared even more | 
dangerous than the narrow path to the higher cave ; but I crossed | 
it, and entered a damp gallery leading to the orifice which commv- | 
nicated with the large white cavern, called the Cathedral, where | 

expected Walton would be waiting to meet me. Descending to 
its floor, and seating myself beside my lamp, he soon emerged | 


from the surrounding gloom, and welcomed me with an embrace at 
which I shuddered, and which I instinctively repelled. 
to his travelling apparel, and to his boots, which were coated with | 


Pointing 


the mud of the roads, and stained with the fresh blood of his steel, | 
I asked him, in a sorrowful and solemn tone, whither and for what | 
he had been riding at such speed? And, without affording him | 
time to answer, I told him that the ‘ suicide’ of his wife had flown 
‘Ie} 
matters not!’ he replied, with recovered firmness, and with an air | 


still faster, and that I needed no other account of his journey 


of complacent triumph which tranquillized his whole frame, yet 1 | 
was incautious In giving you a clue to suspicion, for it may thwart | 
Do you refuse to aid me 


a purpose which I have fondly cherished. 


in this wish?’ T replied, with much energy, that I did refuse, and 
that no human power could induce me to comply, until my suapicion 
of his being a murderer were removed, and his intended self-de- | 
‘Then’ said he, exultingly, 


It 


dicted, in this unerring seroll, that I shall be the last of my ancient 


struction were solemnly abjured. 
‘behold in yourself an instrument of my destiny! is pre- 
house to bear my name, and heavily as I feel the shadow that will | 
rest upon my innocent offspring and their blameless mother, I might 
have known that every effort to avert it would be as abortive as an 
attempt to pluck the planets from their spheres.’ Saying this, he 
placed his horoscope in my hand, and desired me to preserve it as a 
memorial of a true but baneful science, which might be classed | 
among those evil fruits of the ‘Tree of Knowledge that were wisely 
forbidden to mankind. 

‘He then,” continued the doctor, “referred me to the fatal 
parchment for the period of his death. It stated, as I will show 
you on our return to college, that, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, and near the time of the summer solstice, he would die of a 
fail from some lofty eminence, and, probably, by self-precipitation ; 
but that, if he survived the twenty-first of June, he would die, 
within the year, by the hand of justice, and probably upon a gal- , 
lows. Here remained but two days, he said, in which he could 
choose between these modes of death ; and even this volition was 
merely apparent, for his choice had already been determined. Be- 
fore midnight, therefore, on Wednesday next, he would be an), 
unsightly corpse at the foot of these cliffs, nor could the combined | 
powers of all mankind avert or change that event. 1 assured him || 
that I should resort to every means I could devise to prevent it, at || 


|| the control of Martha a large sum which he had raised on mortgage, 
| and she would probably retire to her mother's villa 


‘death not dissimilar to his own; but he wished this prediction to 


| paration for Christ-Church. 
| to be a boy, he earnestly begged to intrust to me, imploring me 


| slight acquaintance. 


| every direction without detecting the least trace of any other aper- 


whatever sacrifice or hazard ; and he calmly replied, that were he 
not confident I should expend my misdirected ingenuity in vain, he 
would crush my purpose in the bud; but that, as it was, he was 


quite willing I should indulge my sense of duty to the utmost 
For his family, he said, he had made the best provision that the 
peculiar situation of his property allowed. He had placed under 


Of his son, he 


expressed the opinion that he would die in carly life, and by a 


be for ever concealed from him, and that he might be placed, at » 
proper age, under the care of our mutual friend Roquette, in pre- 
His expected child, if it should prove 


also to console the mother in the approaching trial of her fortitude, 
and, for her sake, to keep his marriage with his late cousin con- | 
cealed both from her and the world. With this final request he 
hid his face in his cloak, and bade me farewell for ever. 

** My first resolution, on leaving the cavern, was to walk boldly 


into the public road, and be no longer an accomplice in the con- 
On my way to the 


cealment of so great and obdurate a criminal. 
village I was accordingly stopped by one of the sentinels, who 
were posted along the ravine, and conducted to Captain Acland, 
who commanded the detachment, with whom I had previously a 
In compliance with my advice, he instantly 
ordered a file of men to accompany us to the cavern in which | 
had left Colonel Walton seated, and we closely examined it in 


ture than the one by which we had entered. Nor was any subse- 
quent search more successful. ‘The Druid’s secret may sleep again 
for another thousand years, and Walton probably discovered it only 
through some cabalistic mark upon the rock which a less instructed 
eye would not observe. In the morning, I was early at the priory 
to prepare the mind of poor Martha for the horrible occurrence 
which I expected she would soon be called to endure, and to in- 
form her of the step which I had taken to prevent it. But she was | 
quite incredulous of the threatened suicide, and bitterly reproached || 
me for what she called the heartless treachery of my conduct. She |! 
had fondly clung to the anticipation that Walton would effect his | 
eseape, and that I would officiate at their private nuptials. But 

now that his place of egress was cut off by the soldiers, her che- || 
rished dream was broken and dispelled; her heart was torn from |) 
its last lingering anchorage and driven before a tempest of despair | 
“Well, indeed,” she passionately exclaimed, ** might the bravest |! 
man be tempted to self-destruction, when he can neither trust his | 
Well, indeed, may 








friends nor escape the vengeance of his foes! 
he resolve to die, when his nearest confidants treacherously deprive || 
‘Thus implacably did she upbraid | 


” 


him of food wherewith to live ! 
me, until I rushed from the house in a state of mental torture as || 
intolerable asher own. Nor could I conceive any method, short of || 


gross deception, by which I might even temporarily alleviate her || 


1) 
prompt and accurate | 
position of Colonel Walton, it was not less his duty than his ineii- | 
nation to open an intercourse with him for the purpose of demand- 


despondency. 

“At length] resolved to submit the whole matter to Captain Ac- 
land, of whose humane and honourable feelings | had received a 
favourable impression the preceding evening. His decision was 
He stated that, in the present inaccessible 


ing lis submission to the authority of the laws ; he should reluct- | 
antly shoot him, as an outlaw, until this demand had been made, | 
even if he found an opportunity; and he was not only willing that 
Mrs. Walton should renew her interviews with him, but was de- || 
sirous she should inform him that the sanctity of a flag of truce 
would be extended to him, in case he thought proper to open a per- 
sonal intercourse with the officer who tendered it. Accompanying 
me to the house, Captain Acland repeated these assurances to Mrs 
Walton herself, and she was rejoiced to embrace the proposition 
During the whole of that night, and long after the morning had 
spread brightly over the earth, did that young and lovely woman | 
keep her anxious vigil in the damp and desolate vaults of the 
mountain rock, unconcious that the clear blue sky was ringing with 
the sweet music of the lark, and that the flowers of the field were |) 
uplifting all their censers to the sun. But she waited in vain—she had | 
nad already seen him whom she sought for the last time inthis world! 


“As the day advanced, | became painfully impatient to make | 
Walton acquainted with the generous offer of Captain Acland, | 
although I had little hope that it would reclaiun his perverted mind | 
from its dreadful purpose. I will confess that I had not courage | 
again toclimb to his cave, for he had thrown down a written warning, | 





folded round a pistol bullet, saying, that no one could approach him 
without the certain sacrifice of life. In vain did I endeavour to 
attract his attention by shouting, firing muskets, and with the sound 
of the bugle. He either did not or would not hear. Night ap- 
proached, and Martha, weary and distracted, resumed her watch in 
the deep chambers of the rock. Clouds collected in vast dark 


| 








| did not admit of the interview proposed. 


| been obedient to his fate. 
| the many ties of friendship that had interwoven between us from 


bring early tidings of his fate 


‘cling to him even in death 


masses upon the higher peaks of the chasm, and portended an awful 
storm. As if excited by the increasing horrours of the under- 
taking, I resolved once more to risk my life in attempting to save 
that wretched man from death, while yet a few hours remained. 
Informing Captain Acland of my determination, I took a small 
lamp and groped my ascending way. By nine o'clock I had reached 
that projecting point in the path which rendered my lamp visible 
from the cavern, and, ina few moments, I heard the voice of W al- 
ton commanding me to retreat. [ answered that I approached 
him as his best friend, and with information which he would be 
glad to hear. Knowing my voice, he said I might approach, pro- 
vided I pledged him my honour that J was alone, and that I would 
remain but a few moments. I did so, and was soon within the 
vault. I found him armed, and in a rich suit of regimentals. He 
heard Captain Acland’s proposition with satisfaction, and ‘desired 
me to present a soldier's acknowledgments in return ; but that time 
On being told that poor 
Martha had been waiting for him the whole of the preceding night, 
and was waiting still, he shook his head, saying, I should immedi- 
ately descend and have her removed to the priory, where it might 


become necessary to detain her for some time. She seemed des- 


jtined, he said, to heavy sorrows, for the prattling boy she then 


nursed would commit suicide in his twelfth year, and the time 
might also arrive when an illiberal world discover the fable of her 
marriage and cruelly consign her to contempt. ‘ But,’ said he, 
suddenly seizing my hand, ‘recollect your promise, and interrupt 
meno more. ‘There are those who will need all your kindness 
and care, and who are worthy of the utmost you can bestow—so 


| farewell, and think not too harshly of one whose life has merely 


And, as he fervently grasped my hand, 


youth, revived to our mutual memory, and caused us to sob con- 
vulsively together. Consoled, however, with the consciousness 
that I had faithfully performed every duty that devolved upon 
me, J relied upon the guardianship of heaven for safety in my re- 
maining task. 

“ Before I had fully regained the lower abutments of the cliffs, 
the impending storm had begun, growling its distant thunder and 
Ifting the eyelids of the horizon in angry flashes. It became ter- 
rific as | ran down the winding ravine toward Martha's cavern, 
through the inmost chambers of which I found it rolling like the 
sound of many cannon. Yet she would not retire for repose—she 
would remain there again until morning! Persisting in her disbe- 
lief of Walton's intention to commit suicide, she considered my 


| report of the conversation I had held with him as a stratagem to 


remove her from her post and ensnare him in her absence! She 
had, indeed, already imbibed that deep impression of my perfidy 
which she retains to this day; and I left her, haughty and indig- 
nant in her tears. It was now near midnight, and the tempest was 
raging over the heights of the chasm with a furious power that, 
to my excited feelings, seemed unexampled and preternatural 
Sheltered by the arching rock, I lay upon my face until the light- 
ning became less incessant and insupportable—and thus passed the 
eventful midnight hour. 

“ Had the deed been done’ I resolved to see! Expecting that 
Walton would leap from the mouth of his cavern, I had advised 
Captain Acland to station some men close under the precipice to 
Sufficient time had now elapsed, 
and yet none had arrived. | hastened to the spot, and was assured 
that the catastrophe had not occurred, Nothing had fallen but 
some loose stones from shelving ledges, and the level space, di- 
rectly beneath the cavern, was free even from these. Exhilarated 
with hope, I returned to Martha and sat with her tll morning, 
when she arose and said, that she also would climb to the starving 


| prisoner's dungeon, and convince him that he had yet one friend who 


Prompt in her resolve, she rushed 
forth into the light and walked hastily up the ravine. ‘To dissuade 
her from an attempt which, in her weak and exhausted state, | 
knew must prove fatal, I followed her with earnest entreaties until 
we had nearly reached the place, when a man, riding swiftly on 
horseback, whom I recognised as a farmer of West-Herpteco, met 
us, and announced that the mangled corpse of a gentleman in 
military uniform lay at the foot of King-Cliff, in the next torn of 


the road ! Springing wildly from my grasp, poor Martha flew with 
lla speed which I could not equal, and was soon beside the object 


that met her sight. With uplifted arms, and precisely in the fren- 
zied attitude in which you saw her this evening, she stood paralyzed 
for a moment, and then fell heavily upon the shattered mass of 
protruding bones and gore. 

“ His cloak was found the same day on the broad flat stone which 
caps the cliff from which he leaped, and which is more than thrice 
as high as the dome of St. Paul's. The verdict of the coroner's 
jury was insanity, which my evidence concerning his astrologica) 
prepossessions undoubtedly tended to confirm, and he was buried 
in the ancient tomb of his fathers. 
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* For several weeks poor Martha remained in a state of raving 
madness, when she gave premature birth to the wretched idiot 


| a chair to serve for the desk, * having mounted them on his nose || 


without wiping, as 1 now do mine, commenced like an archbishop || 
|, proach. I tapped her chair, and as she turned and looked up, I 


child whose palsied and dislocated form you have observed. Conti- | as follows— 


nuing insane, she could give no account of the money which Walton || 


had provided for her support ; and as it could nowhere be found, it | hand, with exquisite delicacy and dignity. 


was probably embezzled by some of the heartless harpies of her |, 
|| cribing a parabola. 


household. In a short time, the professional executors of the late 
Mrs. Walton publickly disclosed the marriage, and laid claim to 
some arrears of her annuity. 
sved between the collateral heirs of the property, the Bamfyldes 


“The scripture moveth us”—a loftier movement, expertly des- 


“In sundry places”—an unequivocal yet graceful grasp at the 


Added to this, a legal contest en-| intruder 


** Humbly to confess our manifold sins and wickedness”—brisk 


and Carews, and the venerable priory and its estates have ever | and decided resistance with the right and left hand alternately. 


since been under the conscientious care of my Lord Eldon. Home- || 


* Before the face of Almighty G—d, d— the fly !""—furious 


less, deranged and deserted, the wan and emaciated, yet then || action, in which the spectacles were sent whirling like bar-shot 
wildly beautiful Martha, subsisted, with her children, upon charity. | over the heads of the parish. 


Nightly visiting, as she still does, the ghastly scenes of her wo, 
and at length living in the dreary cavern where she last watched 
for him whom she loved as a virtuous and exalted woman only can 


| 


| “The sensation of the congregation,” continued the landlord, 
| “twas anything but puritanical. ‘hey one and all burst forth into 
the most unanimous roar of laughter I ever heard. How the doctor 


love, that is, once and for ever. As her eldest son grew up, and |! got through the litany to the doxology, is best kuown to himself.”” 


after being at a preparatory school, he was unhappily taken by 
my friend Roguette, in accordance with his father’s request. 


| Why,” said the doctor, “I abridged it exceedingly, for when I 


1 || went back over the ground to my ‘ dearly beloved brethren’ again, 


say unhappily, because I am convinced that the maudlin enthusiasm || they were compelled to leave the church, and before I had half read 
with which Roquette often spoke of Walton’s ‘grand and heroic || my impressive sermon against profane swearing, Martha and a few 


leap,’ as ho impiously termed his act of suicide, in the sensitive boy's 
presence, and which was disgraceful alike to bis character as a 


old women were the only persons that felt devout enough to remain. 


| The morning service opened amidst an universal titter every Sun- 


clergyman, a preceptor, and a man of feeling, contributed, more || day morning for the next six weeks, and I resigned my curacy in 
than any other cause, to produce the horrible result which the fa-| despair. ‘The circumstance was misrepresented to my patron and 


ther had predicted upon the mysterious authority of astrological 
dats. It is true, Mr. Roquette was ignorant of this prediction, for 


I felt both bound by promise and by prudential motive to keep | 


it locked within my own heart ; vet his conduct was deeply cen- 
surable, and he lived to repent it with unmitigated remorse. Ac- 
cidental as the child's death is universally supposed to have been, 
I have no doubt that it was suicidal, and I know that it happened 
in the twelfth year of his age. After the discovery of his body, 
some shepherds remembered seeing a boy, late at night, approach 
the stone on the King-Cliff where they were attending some yean- 
ing ewes, and then hastily retire to the eastern brow of the hill, 
from which he fell, and from one of the cliffs of which his body re- 
bounded farther to the overhanging tree of an inaccessible crag, 
from which his bones have not, even yet, been recovered. And it 
was on this night that he secretly left West Harptree. So, sir, as 
you have not the whole story, we will ask old Marshall for a little 
more of his fine old wine, and then prepare for bed.” 

** Not the whole storv, my dear sir,” said I, pulling the bell, “ for 


judge from your juvenile agility in the cliffs this evening, still pe- 
culiarly move you. You lost a valuable living, you know, my dear 
doctor, and gained a learned fellowship—and you have spoken pretty 
pepperishly of certain ‘ intolerable humiliations,’ if my memory is 
not too fertile.” 

“Oh!’ exclaimed the doctor, “ you are unconscionable ! Mar- 
shall!” said he, addressing the bowing landlord, who entered the 
room with bed-candlesticks, ‘‘a few more glasses of your excellent 
port, and then I want you! Why, sir,”’ he continued, “if you 
must know, that crazy woman, from the vindictiveness she has fos- 


tered against me for bringing the soldiers into the cavern, and thus, 


as she supposed, prevented her marriage and caused the suicide of 
Walton, once, among other things, pushed me into an open grave, 
over which I was performing the funeral service, and threw me, 
face downwards, upon a hard oak coffin, to the serious depression 
of my nose, and the extreme merriment of the most heart-broken 
widow and weeping family of legatees that 1 ever beheld !” 

“ And is that all?” said I, laughing, but disappointed. 

“ All, sir!" he replied, “* why, what wou/d you have? Here, Mar- 
shall !"’ said he, as the facetious, queer-looking old landlord returned, 
“T have been making this young gentleman very melancholy with 
the history of Colone] Walton and Miss St. Vincent, and he wants 
to hear the admirable fly-story which so materially abridged your 
service as well as that of the church. 
your own way !" 

“ Your old barber is below stairs, sir,’ said Marshall, screwing 
his shrewd autumnal visage into an inimitably comic east, * and 
he can do that little matter much better than 1.” 

“The barber be hanged !" exclaimed the doctor, “he is a beast, 
and has probably related it to half the topers of the village in your 
tap-room this evening. He was just on the qui vive for it, as I en- 
terered the house."” 


“Shall I give it in character, sirt” dryly inquired the landlord, || 


smoothing back his powdered hair and adjusting his queue. 
** Ay, just as you please,” said the doctor, in unreserved good- 
humour, * for you cannot make it more ludicrous than the reality.” 
So Marshall took a clean damask tablecloth from the drawer of 


the side-table, and bringing it over his shoulders to represent a |, 


flowing white surplice, proceeded to say that crazy Martha seems 
to have been peculiarly fascinated one Sunday morning 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 








| 
| 


You may relate it to him in | 


» with the || the 
slow and graceful wave of the hand with which his master, the doc- || Sally Pigman, or any other of my leathern-dresse« 


| 


you have not yet divulged those incidents in Martha's demented | 
career which relate particularly to yourself, and which, if 1 may | 


| 


the bishop, and it being malevolently associated with my former inti- 
macy with Walton and his family, | lost my chance of preferment. 
And now, young gentleman, | will leave you to dream of astrology 


” 


| and fly-catching. 





Improbable and misplaced as this epistle may appear, it is inse- 


parable from our recollection of the doctor's narrative, among other 
incidents of which are too strange and incredible for pleasurable 
fiction, and belong to that class of uncurrent truths which is usually 
confined within the circle of confidence. Astrology, like animal 
magnetism and the art of spiritual agency, is a profound and sacred 
science which cannot safely be submitted to general eredence until 
the world becomes less supercilious towards mysterious laws of 
nature which it cannot now comprehend ; and it could not, per- 
atify an 


r 


haps, even then be studied for ordinary purposes, or to gr 
unwarrantable curiosity, without extreme presumptuousness and 
The Dr. Adam Clarke, in his 


pernicious desecration learned 


says, “I do believe that by arts not strictly good, men may evoke 


tain limited extent, their power and influence.” Yet who, in this 
| age of numerous and vain, but common-place and superficial philo- 
sophers, would be willing that such an opinion should be imputed 
to him, even if he had established it in his own mind by the test of 


repeated experiments. 





SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


| 
| 
| 
MR. IRVING'S CRAYON PAPERS. 

Tue Knickerbocker Magazine is again promptly before us ; and, 
what is more to our purpose, it is agam overflowing with good 
things, from the first pens in the country. Besides the ever-attrac- 
| tive * Crayon Papers,” there are articles of great interest and beau- 
ty, by Picrpoint, Mrs. Mary Clavers, author of * A New Home,” 
Mr. Schooleraft, ** Harry Franco,” and the quaint * John Waters ;” 
to say nothing of the well-spread * Editor's Table,” and the eusto- 
“The Robinson House, or Reminiscences of West 


| mary reviews 
Poimt and Arnold the ‘Traitor,” by one of the late Board of Visit- 


ers, should not be overlooked. On the spot where one of the most 


striking events of the revolution had its inception and melancholy 
termination, the writer has reealled and arranged in a methodical 
form the interesting but seattered legends of the past, which time 
Washington Irving's * Early Experiences 
This 
exciting story was well termed by the editor, “a species of Mount- 
joy of the West ;” for the loves of Ralph Ringwood are hardly less 
poetical than those of Mountjoy himself. Here is his first intro- 
duction to the lovely maiden who was to have so great an influence 


had almost obliterated 
of Ralph Ringwood,” are continued with unabated interest 


on his after life: 

*} had taken my breakfast, and was waiting for my horse, when, 
| in pacing up and down the piazza, | saw a young girl seated near 
a window, evidently a visier. She was very pretty ; with auburn 
hair, and blue eyes, and was dressed in white. [ had seen nothing 


| 


** Dearly beloved brethren” —a slight, slow curve of the lifted || 


and stepped lightly into the room. She was seated with her back 
to the door, looking out at the window, and did not hear my ap- 


snatched as sweet a kiss as ever was stolen, and vanished in a 
twinkling. The next moment I was on horseback, galloping home- 


| ward; my very ears tingling at what 1 had done.” 


After a varicty of amusing adventure, Kingwood attempts the 


| study of the law, in an obscure settlement in Kentucky, were he 


delved night and day. How much sympathy he enjoyed in his la- 
bours, may be gathered from the following : 


“The only person with whom I] held any conversation, was the 
worthy man in whose house I was quartered. He was honest and 
well-meaning, but perfectly ignorant, and I believe would have 
liked me much better, if I had not been so much addicted to read- 
He considered all books filled with lies and impositions, and 


Ing. 
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| seldom could look into one, without finding something to rouse his 


and hold intercourse with spirits not human, and employ, to a cer- | 


commentary upon the necromancy ef the Witeh of Endor, boldly | 


spleen. Nothing put him into a greater passion, than the assertion 
that the world turned on its owu axis every four-and-twenty hours. 
Ile swore it was an outrage upon common sense. * Why, if it did,’ 
said he, ‘ there would not be a drop of water in the well, by morn- 
ing, and all the milk and cream in the dairy would be turned topsy 
turvy! And then to talk of the earth going round the sun! How 
do they know it? I've seen the sun mse every morning, and set 
every evening, more than thirty years. ‘They must not talk to me 
about the earth’s going round the sun . 

* At another time he was in a perfect fret at being told the dis- 
tance between the sun and moon. * How can any one tell the dis- 
tance" cried he. * Who surveyed it? who carried the chain? 
By Jupiter! they only talk this way before me to annoy me. But 
then there’s some people of sense who give into this cursed hum- 
bug! There's Judge Broadnax, now, one of the best lawyers we 
have ; isn’t it surprising he should believe in such stuff? Why, 
sir, the other day I heard him talk of the distance from a star he 
called Mars to the sun! Tle must have got it out of one cr other 
of these coniounded books he’s so fond of reading ; a book some 
impudent fellow has written, who knew nobody could swear the 


distance was more or less.” 


Kalvh pursues his studies, occasionally argues at a debating-so- 
ciety, and at length becomes quite a genius, and a favourite in the 
eyes of the married ladies of the village : 

“T called to take tea one evening with one of these ladies, when 
to my surprise, and somewhat to my confusion, | found with her 
the wentical blue-eyed little beauty whom | had so audaciously 
kissed. I was formally introduced to her, but neither of us be- 
traycd any sign of previous acquaintance, except by blushing to the 
eyes. While tea was getting ready, the lady of the house went 
out of the room to give some directions, and left us alone. 

“Tieaven and earth, what a situation! I would have given 
all the pittance I was worth, to have been in the deepest dell of 
the forest. IT felt the necessity of saying something in excuse of 
my former rudeness, but | could not conjure up an idea, nor utter 
a word. Every moment matters were growing worse. I felt at 
one tune tempted to do as T had done when I robbed her of the 
kiss: bolt from the room, and take to flight; but I was chained to 
the spot, for I really loner d to gam her good will 

“At length | plucked up courage, on seeing that she was equally 


; confused with myself, and walking desperately up to her, | ex- 


of the kind since I had left Richmond ; and at that time I was too | 


} much of a boy to be much struck by female charms. She was so 
| delicate and dainty-looking, so different from the hale, buxom, brown 
| girls of the woods; and then her white dress! it was perfectly 

dazzling ! Never was poor youth more taken by surprise, and snd- 

denly bewitched. My heart yearned to know her; but how was | 
| to accost her? IT had grown wild in the,woods, and had none of 
habitudes of polite life. Had she been like Peggy Pagh, or 
1 belles of the 


tor, had reproved the impertinence of a fly that buzzed before his || Pigeon Roost, I should have approached her without dread ; nay, 


spectacles while reading the introductory exhortation of the morning 
service. These spectacles, which were of a focus adapted to the 
large print of the reading-desk, were always deposited on a little 
shelf near the books, and Martha, who was awure of this circum- 
stance, and who usually entered the church and loitered round the 
Walton tomb before the arrival of the congregation, conceived the 
joke of sticking a fly, by means of some glutinous substance ap- 
plied to its legs, on the outside of one of the glasses. 

‘My worthy master,” continued Marshall, turning the back of 





|; had she been as fair as Schultz's daughters, with their looking- | 


glass lockets, | should not have hesitated: bet that white dress, 
and those auburn ringlets, and blue eyes, and delicate looks, quite | 
| daunted, while they fascinated me. 1 don't know what put it into 
| my head, but I thought, all at once, that I would kiss her! It 


claimed : 

| have been trying to muster up something to say to vou, 
but Tcannot. 1 feel that Lum in a horrible serape. Do have pity 
on me, and help me out of it!” 

“A smile dimpled about her mouth. and played among the 
blushes of her cheek. She looked up with a shy but areh glance 
of the eve, that expressed a volume of comic recollection; we both 
broke into a laugh, and from that moment all went on well.” 


Passing the delightful description which sueceeds, we proceed 
to the dénouement of Mr. Ringwood's ** love-affair’’—the marriage 
and settlement : 

“That very autumn [was admitted to the bar, and within a 
month afterward, was married. We were a young couple ; she not 
much above sixteen, | not quite twenty; and both almost without 
a dollar in the world. ‘The establishment which we set up was 
suited to our cireumstanees * a low-house, with two small rooms ; 
a bed, a table, a half dozen chairs, a half dozen knives and forks, a 
half dozen spoons ; everything by half dozens ; a little delf ware ; 
everything in a small way : we were so poor, but then so happy! 

* We had not been married many days, when court was held at 
a county town, about twent-five miles distant. It was necessary 
for me to go there, and put myself in the wav of business: but how 
was I to vo! | had expended all my means on our establishment ; 
and then, it was hard parting with my wife, sa soon after marriage 
llowever, go | must. Money must be made, or we should soon 
have the wolf at the door. I accordingly borrowed a horse, and 
borrowed a little cash, and rode off from my door, leaving my wife 
standing at it, and waving her hand after me. ler last look, so 
sweet and beaming, went to my heart. I felt as if I could go 
through fire and water for her. 

«| arrived at the county town, on a cool October evening. The 
inn was crowded, for the court was to commence on the following 
day. I knew no one, and wondered how I, a stranger, and a mere 
youngster, was to make my way in such a crowd, and to get busi- 
ness. "The public room was thronged with the idlers of the coun- 
try, who gather together on such occasions. ‘There was some 
drinking gomg forward, with much noise, and a little altercation 
Just as I entered the room. | saw a rough bully of a fellow, who 
was partly intoxicated, strike an old man. He came swaggering 
by me, and elbowed me as he passed. IT immediately knocked him 
down, and kicked him into the street. I needed no better intro- 
duction. Ina moment I had a dozen rough shakes of the hand, 
and invitations to drink, aud found myself quite a personage in this 
rough assembly. 

“The next morning the court opencd. I took my seat among 
the lawvers, but felt as a mere spectator, not having a suit in pro- 


|| gress or prospect, nor having any idea where business was to come 
| fr 
|; from. 


In the course of the morning, aman was put at the bar, 


| would take a long acquaintance to arrive at such a boon, but I | charged with passing counterfeit money, and was asked if he was 


might seize upon it by sheer robbery. Nobody knew me here. | 


| 


would just step in, snatch a kiss, mount my horse, and ride off. 
She would not be the worse for it; and that kiss—oh! I should 
die if I did not get it! 

“T gave no time for the thought to cool, but entered the house, 





{| 


} 


ready for trial. He answered in the negative. Ile had been con- 
fined in a place where there were no lawvers, and had not had an 


opportunity of consulting any. He was told to choose counsel from 


the lawyers present, and to be ready for trial the following day. 


| He looked round the court, and selected me. I was thunder-struck. 
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I, a beardless 


I could not tell why he should malie such a choice. 
I felt dif- | 


youngster; unpracticed at the bar; perfectly unknown. 
fident yet delighted, and could have hugged the rascal. 

“Before leaving the court, he gave me one hundred dollars in a 
bag, asa retaining fee. I could scarcely believe my senses; it 
seemed like a dream. ‘The heaviness of the fee spoke but lightly 
in favour of his innocence, but that was no affair of mine. | was 
to be advocate, not judge, nor jery. I followed him to jail, and 
learned from him all the particulars of his case: from thence I went 
to the clerk's office, and took minutes of the indictment. I then 
examined the law on the subject, and prepared my brief in my 
room. All this occupied me until midnight, when I went to bed, 
and tried to sleep. It was all in vain. Never in my life was | 
more wide awake. A host of thoughts and fancies kept rushing 
through my mind: the shower of gold that had so unexpectedly 
fallen into my lap; the idea of my poor lide wite at home, that 
I was to astonish with my good fortune! But then the awful res- 
ponsibility [ had undertaken ! to speak for the first time in a strange 
court; the expectations the culprit had evidently formed of my 
talents ; all these, and a crowd of similar notions, kept whirling 
through my mind. | tossed about all might, fearmg the morning 
would find me exhausted and incompetent; in a word, the day 
dawned on me, a miserable fellow ! 

‘“‘T got up feverish and nervous. [ walked out before breakfast, 
striving to collect my thoughts, and tranquillize my feelings. It 
was a bright morning ; the air was pure and frosty. I bathed my 
forehead and my hands in a beautiful running stream; but [ could 
not allay the fever heat that raged within. I returned to breakfast, 
but could not cat. A single cup of coflee formed my repast. It 
was time to go to court, and | went there with a throbbing heart. 
I believe if it had not been for the thoughts of my little wife, in her 
lonely log house, I should have given back to the man his hundred 
dollars, and relinquished the cause. | took my seat, looking, 1 am 
convinced, more like a culprit than the rogue I was to defend. 

“When the time came for me to speak, my heart died within 
me. I rose embarrassed and dismayed, and stammered in opening | 
my cause. I went on from bad to worse, and felt as if [ was going 
down hill. Just then the public prosecutor, a man of talents, but 
somewhat rough in his practice, made a sarcastic remark on some- 
thing I had said. [t was like an electric spark, and ran tingling 
through every vein in my body. In an instant my diflidence was 
gone. My whole spirit was in arms I answered with promptness 
and bitterness, for [ felt the eruelty of such an attack upon a no- 
vice in my situation. The public prosecutor made a kind of apo- 
logy : this, for a man of his redoubted powers, was a vast conces- 
sion. I renewed my argument witha fearful glow; carried the 
case through triumphantly, and the man was acquitted. 

“ This was the making of me. Everybody was curious to know 
who this new lawyer was, that had thus suddenly risen among them, 
and bearded the attorney-general at the very outset. The story 
of my début at the inn, on the preceding evening, when I had 
knocked down a bully, and kicked him out of doors, for striking an 
old man, was circulated with favourable exaggerations. Even my 
very beardless chin and juvenile countenance were in my favour, 
for people gave me far more credit than I really deserved. ‘The 
chance business which occurs in our country courts came throng- 
ing upon me. [ was repeatedly employed in other causes , and hy 
Saturday night, when the court closed, and | had paid my bill at 
the inn, [ found myself with an hundred and fifty dollars in silver, 
three hundred dollars in notes, and a horse that I afterward sold 
for two hundred dollars more. 

“Never did miser gloat on Ins money with more delight. I 
locked the door of my room; piled the money in a heap upon the 
table ; walked round it; sat with my elbows on the table, and my 
chin upon my hands, and gazed upon it. Was 1 thinking of the 
money! No! I was thinking of my little wife at home. Another 
sleepless night ensued ; but what a night of golden fancies, and 
splendid air-castles! As soon as morning dawne d, LT was up, 
mounted the borrowed horse with which IT had come to court, and 
led the other, which I had had received as a fee. All the way I 
was delighting myself with the thoughts of the surprise I had in 
store for my little wife ; for both of ws had expected nothing but 
that I should spend all the money [ had borrowed, and should re- 
turn in debt. 

* Our mecting was joyous, as you may suppose; but I played 
the part of the Indian hunter, who, when he returns froin the chase, 
never for a time speaks of his success She had prepared a snug 
little rustic meal for me, and while it was getting ready, | seated 
myself at an old-fashioned desk in one corner, and began to count 
over my money, and put tt away. She came to me before | had 
finished, and asked who I had collected the money for 

“ «For myself, to be sure,’ replied I, with aflected coolness, ‘! 
made it at court.’ 

“She looked me for a moment in the face, ineredulonsly. [ tried 
to keep my countenance, and td play Indian, but m would not do 
My muscles began to twitch; my feelings all at once gave way. | 
caught her in my arms; laughed, cried, and daneed about the room, 
like acrazy man. From that time forward, we never wanted for 
money.” 


If there is anything in the Knickerbocker more simple and beau- 
tiful than this, it 1s the following truly admirable picture, from 
** Arthur’s Superstition,” continued, which is worthy the pen of 
Geoffrey Cravon : 

“« When spring-time came I was in my old haunts on the eliffs; | 
observing Nature, as she proceeded to dress up her fair scenes for 
the gay season, and greeting the leaves and flowers as they came 
laughing to their places. I watched the arrivals by every soft south 
wind. I thought I recognized many a constant pair of old birds, 
who had been to me like fellow-lodgers the previous summer ; and 
I detected the loud, gay carousal-song of many a riotous new- 
comer. These were stirring times in the woods! ‘The robin was 
already hard at work on his mud foundations, while many of his 
neighbours were yet looking about, and bothering their heads among | 
the inconvenient forks, or ‘crotches.’ ‘The sagacious old wood- | 
pecker was ¢o'ng around, visiting the hollow trees, peeping into 
the knot-holes ; dropping in to inspect the accommodations, and | 
then putting his head out to consider the prospect ; and all the while, 
perhaps, not a word was said to a modest little blue-bird that stood 
by, and had been expecting to take the premises. I observed, too. 


| 


'! countered, occasionally, when for whole days they seemed to be at 


a stand-still. At last, when their little honey-moon cottage was 
fairly finished, and softly lined, they both got into it, by way of 
| trial’, and when I saw their little heads and the bright eyes just 
rising over the top, I could not help thinking that they really had 
littie hearts of flesh, that were absolutely beating in their downy 
bosoms.” 
We are glad to learn that the circulation of the Knickerbocker 
was never so large as at the present moment. It certainly deserves 
| its constant increase, since its attractions continuall 
enhancement of its patronage. 


a 








SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 








NIGHT. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 
Nicut sinks upon the dim gray wave, 
Night clouds the spires that mark the town ; 
On living rest, and grassy grave, 
The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 
‘The wearied peasant calmly sleeps, 
And closer to its mother's breast, 
‘The rosy child in slumber creeps. 
But 1 !—The sentry, musing lone— 
‘The sailor on the cold gray sea 
So sad a watch hath never known, 
As that which must be kept by me.— 
[ cannot rest, thou solemn night ! 
‘Thy very silence hath the power 
‘To conjure sounds and visions bright, 
Unseen—unheard—in daylight’s hour 
Kind words, whose echo will not stay, 
Memory of deep and bitter wrongs 
Laughter, whose sound hath died away, 
And snatches of forgotten songs : 
These haunt my soul ;—and as | gaze 
Up to the calm and quiet moon, 
I dream ‘tis morning's breeze that plays, 
Or sunset hour, or sultry noon 
I hear again the voice whose tone 
Is more to me than music's sound, 
And youthful forms for ever gone, 
Come im their beauty crowding round, 
I start—the mocking dreams depart, 
‘Thy loved words melt upon the arr, 
And whether swells or sinks my heatt, 
Thou dost not know—thou dost not care ! 
Perchance while thus I watch unseen, 
The languid eyelids slowly close, 
Without a thought of what hath been, 
To haunt thee in thy deep repose 
Oh weary night, oh endless night, 
Blank pause between two feverish days, 
Roll back your shadews, give me light, 
Give me the sunshine’s fiercest blaze ! 
Give me the glorious noon !—alas ! 
What recks it by what light I pray, 
Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass, 
And sleepless night sneceed to day ' 
Yet, cold and blue and quict sky, 
There is a night where all find rest, 
A long, long night :—with those who die 
Sorrow hath ceased to be a guest! 





A CHAPTER ON CUPID. 


Cupid, besides being fat and sly, rather addicted to manslaughter, 


to shooting without taking out a heense, and to robbery from the | 


person on the queen's highway, is about as dangerous, as disagree- 
able, and as deluding a fellow as ever terminated his naproper 
pursuits in the neighbourhood of Newgate-street, or baflled the 
active ingenuity of a policeman. For our own parts we always 
saw through him—so he never misled us. Never did he find us 
sitting with folded arms, * sighing like furnace,” tears wnigating 
our “innocent nose,” and anything feeding “upon our cheek,” 
(damask though it be, and fat and tempting withal, with a dimple, 
into the bargam, by way of merry-thought.) Never did he eateh 
us “sitting upon a onument”—even in warm weather—not merely 
* smiling at grief,” for we snap our fingers at him, give him the 
cut obvious, and stagger him, when we see hun approaching, with 
a moral pirouette, sudden and seventitic No! Capid never had 
anything to do with our heart. When the Countess G———1, 
whom we knew in Italy, placed a rose in the forth button-hole of 
the urchin began fumbling about the left-hand side 


our * Lerite,” 
— entered the room, 


of our waistcoat, but, thank heaven, Lord 
and he vanished with a frightened flutter of wings that blew out 
our small candle of romantic sentiment. We have never given him 
a chance since that! As for the pocts that have written im praise 
of him—from the weak-minded old gentleman who permitted him- 
self to be choked by a grape-stone, down to, or rather up to, the 
living poct of Ireland—* what ix the odds?” asthey say at Crock- 
ford’s ; according to their own account, they have been worse treated 
by Cupid than any other people on the face of the earth. They 
are zanies, these poets, by their own conviction. Take Petrarch, 
for instance. Fourteen years did that eccentric whine-merchant 
continue to heap praise upen the pretty monster, and im the very 
same breath, to complain of his obduracy, of hts heartlessness, of 
his impracticability, of his fickleness, and of his general inattention 
to the duties of his situation. He proved that Cupid was not worth 
a moment's consideration, and yet by his life, if we are to believe 
the lachrymose autobiography of his sonnets, he worshipped at his 
shrine with perverse devotion quite astounding, and, it must be 
owned, rather stupid. Even the great Cowley wrote what may be 
fairly termed a puling volume of verses, ‘ The Mistress,’ about simi- 

lar miseries ; and Dr. Donne, who metaphysicked himself into a con- 
| dition in which one half of his brains appeared to be arguing with 


a pair of sweet little vellow-birds, that appeared like a young mar- i the other half as to whether they should both go out of his head or 
ried couple, just setting up housekeeping. They fixed upon a/| both remain in it-—ay, even Dr. Donne paid the god the compli- 


bough near me, and I soon became interested in their little plans, || ment to notice him. 


The Doctor. however, as our reader will re- 


and indeed felt quite melancholy, as I beheld the troubles they en-'! collect, in one of his poems, pays Cupid mighty little respect ; for 


y precede the 


|| in debating within himself, when in a boat with two ladies during 
i astorm at sea, one of whom loved him, but whom he does not 
i love, and for the other of whom he entertains an unreturned aflec- 
|| tion, and being compelled to drown one to make the vessel lighter, 
he logically divests himself of the one whom he loves to the sal- 
|| vation of the one who loves him, upon the ground that it is more 
proper to return good for good than good for evil. This is just the 
sort of reduction of romance to arithmetic which we should so like 
| to sce more commonly practised. It is making affection “a case,” 
as the lawyers have it, taking the mere quicksilver out of it, and 
showing its true value. It is this same reduction of romance to 
; arithmetic or to reality, which could enable people to see that 
Cupid was a first-rate impostor ; that he has no right to be painted 
as an innocent winged-boy, but should rather be portrayed as a 
sort of Ikey Solomons, an elderly man of the world, in a green 
| Sporting coat, a hat of an unique shape, wiskers, imperial, mous- 
taches, ete.—a first-rate fit, etc., ete., ete., spurs and horsewhip. 
This is your own legitimate personification of modern Cupid, ‘Vo 
nnagine him a little boy, is a libel upon infant-humanity. 
We are afraid after this attack upon Cupid, that some of our fair 
readers may entertain the opinion that we are one of the most 
abominable creatures living. ‘To those ladies we say, tnat their 
Cupid and the world's Cupid are two distinct beings. Their Eros 
is an emanation of the ideal, but has been entirely superseded. 
Theirs, they behold reflected in the mirrors of their hopefulness and 
sweet natures. It is a beautiful vision, because it is mede by the 
| beautiful soul, whose eyes gaze upon it; but it is only a vision. It 
(is pondered over long and devotedly, and often madly, for it is an 
idea mistaken for a realily. Its warmth is a reflection, its form is 
a reflection, its chastity, its majesty, its sincerity are all reflections 
—Oh, woule to heaven that the other Cupid were but an idea also 
Would to heaven, rather, that an tntermediate Cupid would start 
upon the world ; an embodiment, as it were, of the vision actively 
influencing circumstance. Then, where would be the lonely weep- 
| ings by midnight hearths of mothers! Where the infamous reck- 
lessness of the professional dealers in hearts’ Where woman's 
ruiners and deserters’ Where mere marriages of estates and pro- 
| perties' Where these wretched dragging into courts of law of 
things sacred to families? Where these separations after years ot 
mutual help and happiness t ‘Then, where would be these things! 
Anywhere but in the world—for then 


| * La bella eta dell’ oro” 

| would be again with us—and we should have commenced our paper 
more gravely and ended it less so than we have done 

I 


| THE MAID OF ATHENS, 


The deepest charm of which Egina, with all its beauties, can 
boast, is in the presence of one, poetically known to the reader as 
the * Maid of Athens.’ She resides in a little cottage, on the 
borders of the village, with everything around her nuldly partaking 
| of the romance sprinkled through her history. In her person she 
jis slightly formed, hardly reaching the medium stature, and yet 
possessing all the graces of a rich symmetry. A very small foot 
and hand give a lghtness to her attitudes and motions: while a 
deep blue eye sheds softness over the expressive and delicate har- 
monized features of her face. Her dress is simple and native, be- 
traving no vanity or even solicitude, if you except the care with 
which the glossy fulness of dark hair is made to assume the beau- 
tiful form of a turban. ‘The bridal flowers that once adorned those 
locks, have often been renewed from the blossoming gifts of the 
year. ‘The bloom and vivacity which once bloomed in her checks, 
and gave a child-like sprightlness in her manner, though still, at 
tumes, half surviving and betrayed, half yielded to a paler aspect, 
and a more subdued air. Her countenance, which appears to re- 
veal the undisguised flow of her feeling, has a mingled expression 
of diffidence, tenderness, and sorrow You would think, from her 
look, that some portion of her life had been overcast ; that some 
hope, fondly chermshed, had been broken; or that some memory 
clung to her heart, pointing to one that had now passed beyond the 
reach of her sympathy, and the perception of grief. Yet there is 
a tone of cheerfulness in her conversation—a playfulness in her 
fancy, that leads you, at times, half to doubt if there be any per 
| manent weight upon the delicate wing of her spirit. In speaking, 
she becomes instantly animated; her eye dilates, her countenance 
lightens up, her voice, without losing any of its sweetness, becomes 
more assured ; every look and tone is full of soul ; when suddenly, 
as ifsome thought, towhich you are a stranger, had swept through 
her breast, she appears to straggle between a current of emotions 
wholly new, and those to which she had partially given utterance 
And yet the blushing delicacy with which she escapes from this 
momentary embarrassment touches you more than the most elo 
quently turned period 


A DINNER AT A HONG MERCHANT'S HOUSE. 
On dinner being announced, we were conducted to a circular 
table, and each of us prepared with a pair of ivory chop-sticks, 
mounted with silver, a silver ladle with the handle much curved, 
a smal! cup of soy, a saucer or stand for the bowls out of which 
we were to cat, and an clegant silver cup richly gilt, with two 
handles, mounted on a stand of similar maternals, and resembling 
in form an inverted saucer. ‘This cup was used for drinking suey 
sung, the wine of the country, and did not contain more than the 
old-fashion Chinese tea-cup ; but after drinking the health of one 
of the party, it was usual to turn the inside of the cup towards 
him to show that is was empty. The wine was presented to us 
boiling hot, and our cups replenished at every remove In addi- 
tion to the above, each European was supplied with a knife and 
fork, and some bread. ‘The table was laid out with eight small 
dishes, containing articles to whet the appetite, such as cold dried 
pork, called chin-chew, greted so fine that it resembled red co- 
loured wool; some chips of dried salt fish and ham; roast 
chicken, cut into small pieces shaped like dice ; pig's tongue ; 
salt fish, torn into shreds like flax; legs of dueks, cured in the 
same manner as hams; and a salad, composed of greens, onions, 
parlic, salt-fish, and eggs, mixed up with tea-oil. These delicacies 
were cold, remaining on the table throughout the entertainment, 
' and were paid uncommen attention to by the Chinese at every op- 
portunity afforded them by the removal of the bowls The dinner 
commenced with a large bowl of birds’-nest soup, from which each 
person helped himself. The second dish was shark’s-fin soup, with 
balls of crab. After the soups came stewed mutton; this was fol- 
lowed by roasted pigeons’ eggs. Next came roast pork, roast ca- 
pons, stewed veal and pigeons, mushrooms, and a variety of other 
dishes ; and lastly, a bow! of rice, hot as possible 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CLOAK. 


Tne new archbishop of Paris, M. Affre, is the hero of a little 
story, which is worth telling. He was once travelling in the dili- 
gence, with a single companion, a young man, who seemed to be 
in ill health, and who suffered greatly from the cold at night. M. 
Affre felt no inconvenience from it, and offered his cloak to the 
young man, which was thankfully accepted. ‘The young man felt 
so comfortable beneath its ample folds that, as it rained when they 
reached Paris, the abbé Affre insisted on his keeping it till he was 
safely housed. The young man, almost as soon as he reached his 
room, was visited by a friend, whose dress showed a lamentable de- 
ficit in his treasury-broken knees, torn skirts, greasy collar, odd 
buttons—he was in a very miserable rig, and he was going to call 
on a wealthy family, from whom he hoped to obtain employment. 
“Qh, if I could only borrow a cloak !” he eried, “it would cover 
a multitude, not of sins, but of stitches and holes, and I should look 
as well as anybody!” M. Afire’s cloak hung over the back of a 
chair, and our out-at-elbows friend eyed it wishfully. “There, no 
matter, take that cloak for to-day,” said his friend ; “wrap your- 
self up well, and success to you!”” He walked away as proud as 
a Cwsar in his robes of purple. But his patron could not be seen 
that morning, nor the next, nor the day after—finally, not till the 
end of the week. While he was waiting to pay his visit, the travel- 
ler was waiting for him to return the cloak to the abbé, and the 
abbé, after waiting a week, wrote to his travelling companion. He 
called on M. Affre at once, but without the cloak. They conversed || 
on all the topics of the day, till the young man, as M. Affre seemed 
determined not to introduce the subject of his visit, brought it up 
himself by saying, “ Really, M. l'Abbé, I am sorry to say that it is 
out of my power to return your cloak.” 

“ What have you done with it, my young friend?” 

“Given it away—I made a present of it to a poor devil, who 
was in great need.” 

“ Are you joking '”’ 

“ By no means—but I do not claim the honour of the charity. 
In heaven they know the true owner and author of everything, and } 
it will be put down to your credit, beyond doubt. Do you feel dis- Hy 
pleased with me, M. l’Abbé, for having caused vou to act as St. | 
Martin did toward the poor man!” | 

“Far from it,” was the reply ; ‘you have made me surpass St. || 


Martin himself, for he only gave halt his cloak, and I gave the whole || 
| 


| 
| 


of mine.” 


The abbé would not allow the young gentleman either to replace {| 
the cloak, or make up its value, as he desired. Our readers will 
notice not only M. Afire’s generosity, but his delicacy and esprit, || 
in claiming the gift as his, by saying, “‘ J gave the whole of mine,” | 
to relieve the young man from embarrassment. | 

{| 
OPPOSING FORCES. | 

A rather singular affair happened lately at Havre. Two gentle- | 
men were walking on the pier, one of them having with him a mag- || 
nificent Newfoundland dog. ‘The conversation turned upon the | 
peculiar qualities of the animal, and the owner of the dog found it 
very difficult to persuade his friend that those animals would plunge | 
into the water in a moment, to save a man from drowning. ‘ Do | 
you know how to swim?” he inquired of his skeptical companion. 1 
“Not at all,” was the answer. ‘They had by this time walked out || 
to the end of the pier ; the tide was high ; all at once the owner of |) 
the dog gave his friend a push, which sent him head foremost into || 
the water. The dog piunged in after him, and seized one of the | 
skirts of his frock-coat. Unluckily, there happened to be another | 
Newfoundland dog at the other end of the pier, who, seeing the 
man’s fall, swam out at once after him, and caught him by the skirts, | 
seeming to be totally ignorant that the other was also at work at | 
him. One pulled ore way with all his might, the other another, | 
and consequently, according to the laws of statics, the man re- | 
mained in a state of equilibrium between the antagonist forces. But | 
a frock-coat, no matter how stout, cannot long resist such fierce at- 


| so strangely at me? 


| bedside. 
_ effort, and seemed to collect all her strength to raise it to her head 





tacks, it gave way, and the dogs swam off different ways, each hold- 
ing in his mouth one of the skirts. ‘The person on shore seeing his || 


friend’s unfortunate predicament, plunged in himself, and saved || 
him from the consequences of bis hazardous experiment. ! 


sige i | 
LAST MOMENTS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, ! 


I repaired, says the physician from whom our information is de- \ 
rived, as speedily as possible to her apartment. The smoky flame || 
of a flickering lamp, at the other end of the room, lighted up at in- 
tervals Lady Hester’s pale and distorted features. By the bedside | 
sat an old negress, her faithful companion, who, covering her face 
with her hands, uttered long hoarse howls, I might almost call 
them, like those of a tiger in the desert. Hearing my step, the 
poor creature turned round, and whispered anxiously, ‘* Oh, do be 
careful, sir! Don’t disturb her!” 

‘* What is the matter, Zecca!” asked Lady Hester, feebly. “Is 
my brown bay saddled! I must ride him when I go to Jerusalem 
to sit upon the throne of the city of God. Are my guards ready ? | 


Tell them I will not keep them waiting long.” 

Alas!" cried Zecca, “ she thinks herself on a throne, and she 
is lying on her death-bed !” 

“ Fool,” rejoined the dying lady, who overheard her, “ J die! J, 
for whose forehead is reserved the crown of heavenly glory, to 
whom belongs the throne of Jerusalem, for ever and ever, whereon 








I will sit shining with the light of my glory. How dare you blas- 
pheme so! Go, leave me, and let me never see your face again ! 

“ Here is the doctor you sent me after,” answered the poor slave, 
in a resigned tone. 

* Ah! come this way, doctor,” said Lady Hester, turning upon 
me an eye which, though half extinct, was still lighted up by fever. 
“ [ suppose you have come to tell me that my army Is drawn up in 
marching order. Are the troops all in good spirits’ Oh, I know 
they are! It isa glorious night, is it not, my gallant army! Oh, 
what delight to march at the head of their bold battalions, to rule 
over the thousands of my warriours! I mean to—why do you look 
You seem in pain, doctor—what is the 
matter?” 

“Oh, nothing, madam,” was my answer ; ‘‘ but I am only asto- 
nished to find that your ladyship retains so much excitability of 
You are hardly strong enough yet to bear the fatigues of a 
You really must keep at home for a few days; after- 


mind. 
campaign. 


|, wards you can carry out your ideas of conquest and empire.” 


“Ah, you too!” she answered reproachfully. ‘ But you are 
mistaken, I assure you, doctor; you have fallen into the same mis- 
take with Zecea. Only see how strong I am—” 

With these words she raised slowly and by great exertion her 
white, transparent hand, to reach a spoon placed on the table by her 
She then lifted up the spoon, evidently with pain and 


—but the spoon fell from her hand, she fainted, and I thought she 
was dead. She continued for a long time in this state, but towards 
mid-day she rallied a little, her lips were less pallid, her glassy eye 


|| recovered a little of its former fire, she seemed animated with new 
| strength, and her attendants indulged once more in strong hopes of } and that it’s his ashes that are coming, and such nonsense, not fit 


her recovery. [ could not deceive myself, however ; this apparent 
rallying of nature, I knew too well, was only the last flicker of an 
expiring lamp, and so it proved—a few minutes afterwards, Lady 
Hester breathed her last, without a groan 

Such was the end of this famous woman, whose name has been 
spread through the whole oriental world ! 


THE ADVANTAGE OF DISADVANTAGES. 
It is a sad truth, says one of our liveliest writers, but we are 
forced to acknowledge it, in this world, a man’s greatest merits are 
in his defects 


which should be most carefully cultivated, is anpudence. It is a 


7) 


Of all possible faults, the most precious, and that | 


fortune in itself. Next comes silliness. If you are only alittle weak | 


in the upper story, you need not fear; you are a made man. You 
have two sons—brothers or cousins, as the case may be. One is 
full of courage, activity and sense, and you say, ‘*Ah, I have no 
fears about him—he can take care of himself!” The other is a 
fool, or nearly so, helpless and silly. ‘The question is anxiously 


debated, ‘* What can we do with Augustus’ he has not sense 


enough to get along in the world ;” and therefore he gets a snug 


place under government, a commission in the army, or a fat living. 
Irritability is an excellent fault. A very irritable person is always 
treated with attention. So is obstinacy and brutality. A violent 
rage is an answer to every argument, a threat a sure way to obtain 
a favour. Impertinence, too, is very well, though dangerous at 
times. Luckily, insolent people possess a wonderful instinct ; they 
manage their failing with infinite art ; they know exactly as to time, 
place and person, when to employ it, and when not. Butif it is 
of service to have faults, what a cisadvantage to have good quali- 
It is better to be 


ties! Dignity makes you a hundred enemies. 


familiar and mean than dignified and reserved. 


does not exactly injure its owner, but it makes him contemptible. || 


Impartiality makes a hermit of you ; to be impartial is to be sus- 


pected. But of all virtues, that to which no mercy is shown, that 


everywhere—only look at the map. Well, one morning I was in 
Flanders, at Mont-St.-Jean. 

The Judge.—Come to the point at once. 

Druseot.—I will. Well, I was—where was I? Oh, at Mont- 
Saint-Jean. Well, I fought all day long, bang, bang, and at night 
I couldn't fight any more, because I was taken by the English. 
After a while they sent me back to France. 

The Judge.—That has nothing to do with the case. 

Druseot.—They sent me back to France, but l'autre was not 
there ; he was sailing on board the Belrofon. Enough said, never 
mind, says I to myself, let’s wait till he comes back, and I went to 
my village. All my relations were dead, and I came heir to fifteen 
hundred francs a year, besides a pension for this scratch (pointing 
to his missing arm.) I was rich, so says I to myself, ** Let's go to 
Paris, and wait for him there, close by the Column—” 

The Judge.—Bur— 

Druseot.—Well, one morning, I find, somehow, I’m not quite so 
strong as I was; getting old, in fact. I'm rich enough to hire some 
one to take care of me, thinks I, so I enlisted that green chap there. 
At first, he went through the exercises like a veteran, one, two, 
one, two, always ready at the word of command. Very well. But 
some two wecks ago, he comes running in, laughing like a born 
fool, and tells me, * He’s coming back!” “* Who's coming?” I 
asked him. ** Why he, to be sure, /‘autre.” 
“he’s been a confounded long while about it ; but never mind, vive 


“ Bravo!” says I; 
UVempereur ! I am getting old, but that’s all one, we'll go and have 
|} a brush with the English together. Hurra! Didn't I say he wasn't 
dead? Such tough chaps as he never die.” And what do you think 
| this fellow says to that? Why he tells me he is dead long ago, 
Oh, then I did get angry, I tell you, and cashiered 
| him on the spot. 


| for children. 


The Judge.—You must pay him his wages, however. 
Druseot.—No, sacre bleu, never! He shan't have a penny; a 
wretch, a traitor, that says Napoleon is dead. No, no, vive l'em- 
pereur! 

After half an hour’s labour the judge persuades him to pay the 
wages, but cannot convince him of Napoleon's death, and he leaves 


| the court shouting vive l’empereur ! 


LITERARY LABOURS OF THE FRENCH NOBILITY. 
It is really surprising how many of the most distinguished French 
authors have been of noble descent, completely refuting the general 
If we go back to 


idea that talent is usually of humble parentage. 
the age of the troubadours, we shall find that all the most celebrated 


votaries of the “ gay science” were of gentle blood ; and so was 
every one of the old historians, the Sire de Joinville, Geoffrey de 
| Villehardouin, Philippe de Commines and de Boucicault. Among 
the Huguenot leaders, we find the lords of Montlue and Lanoue 
distinguished in arts as well as in arms—of poets, Ronsard was a 
chevalier, and Du Bartas a baron. If we come down to the most 
brilliant period of French literature, there is scarcely a single “ man 
Malherbe, Balzac, de Scudérv, were 


of the people” to be found. 
_all of gentle blood. ‘Then we have the Marchioness de Sévigné 
and the Countess de Lafayette, the Marquis of Dangeau, the Duc 


de St. Simon, the seigneur de Fénélon, the Viscount de Parny, the 


|| Marquis de Condorcet, the Comte de Buffon, the Count de Ségur, 


Goodness of heart 


which poisons all happiness, that which is never pardoned, is deli- | 


cacy—a fatal merit, which is an insult to all who do not possess it. 
No wonder, then, that faults abound, when they are a passport to | 
| instead of only receiving it from Napoleon. ‘This far-famed weapon 


wealth, to consideration, and to happiness ! 


THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON. 


and Viscount Chateaubriand. 
| that, in France, at least, the noblesse had been wanting neither in 


A goodly catalogue, and showing 


talent nor learning. 


NAPOLEON'S SWORD. 


It is well known that the emperour's relatives have laid claim to 
the arms worn by him; but their claims do not seem to be gene- 
rally admitted. In faet, no one has so good a right to Napoleon's 
sword as General Bertrand, by whom it has been presented to the 
nation. General Bertrand actually saved the sword, so to speak, 


was laid upon the bed at Longwood, by the side of the dead hero. 


|| The English authorities were about to take possession of it, but 


The following scene, which occurred lately at the police, is | 


apropos to the return of the great hero's remains, the great topic 
of the day in France, and is an amusing illustration of the obsti- 
nacy with which the old soldiers still cling to the memory of their 
emperour. 


Christophe Igloux cites his master, Druseot, before the court for | 


nonpayment of wages. The plaintiff is a stout young fellow, six 


feet high, but, from his modest, timid air, in presence of M. Dru- || 
scot, a little old man, with one arm, he looks more like a defendant. || 
I wont have such a! 


Drusecot.—Keep your distance, I tell you! 
rascal near me. Left face, quick step! 

The Judge.—Whiat is the matter? 

Druseot, (with a military salute)—Why, captain—seeing Igloux 


| approaching, he cries, ** Left face, I tell you! This young conscript | 


! 


General Bertrand, by a pious fraud, carried it off, leaving his own 
in place of it. On the blade of this sword is graven in golden let- 
ters, ‘ Austerlitz, 2 December, 1805." ‘The handle is plain, of 
| massive gold ; upon it are three antique medallions, with the heads 
of Cesar, Hannibal and Alexander. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


DOTTINGS DOWN AT NATIANT. 
lutroductory—Suicide in general—“ What matters it what a man cats ?"’— 
— (Question considered—CGrahamism, its absurdity—The gong—Specula 
| tions about sea-nymphs, and the enjoyment of animals, insects, the Loves of 
| 
| 
' 


the Fishes, clams, ete, 


Dear sin—If I had known where I ended my last, T should have 


| there has been trying to make a fool of me; yes, to quiz me, mon|| written to you before now; tor although I don’t intend to begin 


géneérai; Vl tell you how. I am Jerome Druscot ; I had two arms || there, one is not apt to feel as if he could begin any where, with- 


this seamp, this conscript, who was never in Egypt, never, what 
do you think? Oh, I can’t tell you, it would make you laugh, 
and would make me angry. Send him away, captain, he is no 
Frenchman ; he is an Alsatian, or something worse. He is a ser- 
pent, whom I have warmed in my bosom. My blood boils only to 
look at him. 

The Judge.—Come to the point. 

Druseot.—The point! I’m telling you all the time. I am Je- 
rome Druseot; very well. I served fifteen years under l'autre ; 
pretty well, isn’t it? I was in Prussia, in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, 


| once ; I lost one in Prussia—never mind, vive l'empereur !—and || out knowing where he left off. 





[{Inter-nos. | like your arrange- 
ment, touching the caption thereof, though it makes me a head 
shorter. I thought you migh do so; and if our tall friend had only 
suggested it, I should have decapitated myself on the spot. Pray 
| don’t make yourself uneasy ; if ever I perpetrate a suicide de facto, 
‘it will be in the most genteel way imaginable, @ la Francaise.) 





|| Speaking of guns—it is quite time some new style of suicide was 


| introduced. Drowning, shooting, hanging, etc. etc., have become 
excessively vulgar—no gentleman could possibly adopt either of 
these methods, without shocking his taste as well as his sensibility 
—and even the use of charcoal, has become vulgarized, in conse- 
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quence of i its adoption by the canaille of Paris and London. Is sce 
no other way for gentlemen and all respectable tradesmen—who 
are sensible enough to esteem their lives of any value to the world || 
—to do, but to live a quiet and virtuous life, and die a natural death | 
in bed. ‘This system of dying in a lock-up, in a barber's shop, or | 
in the street, like a dog, or tied to a tree, or a bed-bost, or the raf- 
ter of a barn, ‘‘and elsewhere,” is getting to be decidedly vulgar. 
You recollect the poor Irishman didn’t like to confess to the hang- 
ing of his relative, and so when asked “ what he died of,” charac- 
teristically replied, that he died “ of a Wednesday.” 

Nahant is just where I left it; and I am now just where I left 
you in my last, when the sonorous song sounded. Dinner is all 
over—that is, yesterday’s dinner—and I was thinking but now | 
what it might be best to eat to-day. ** What matters it what a 
man eats?’ It matters a good deal what a man eats, and when 
and how. This business of eating and drinking, set about it as 
you will, laugh at it as you may, is a very considerable portion of | 
t Let sentimentalists or transcendentalists 








the business of life. 
etherealize upon the subject as much as they please, and talk 
about animal indulgences and sensual delights, eulogize Graham, 
rye-pudding and bran-bread, and all that sort of thing—it is of no 
use—-the world is furnished with things palateable, things pleasant, 
and things eatable and drinkable, and man is endowed with a sense 
to provide, appreciate and enjoy these—and why should he not en- 
joy them? ‘The humbug of Grahamism is the greatest of the age, 
which more than any other finds its distinguishing characteristics 
in that word. It is a system rank with inconsistencies, absurdities 
and contradictions, made plausible by an occasional sprinkling of 
truth or a dash of good sense, garbled from the writings of distin- 
As a system, you cannot 
It is one half if 


guished men of times past and present. 
hold it together long enough to knock it to pieces. 
of a system, degraded and deteriorated by an undue mixture of per- || 
version and folly. A man could not live upon this system, as I re- 
gard it, for three reasons: he would inevitably starve for want of 
food ; or he would lose all physical power, from ultimate debility ; 
or if he outlived its effects, in these respects, his whole time would 
be required in self-protection, watchfulness, calculation and other 
For myself, I have no idea, if I can avoid 


personal arrangements. 
it, of dying of starvation, for that is more ungenteel than charcoal ; 
nor of reducing myself to a state of inanition, after the fashion of 
Calvin Edsom ; nor yet to spend my whole life in regulating my 
diet, my up-rising and down-sitting, my bed, sheets, towels, eloth- 
ing, sleep, exercise, out-goings, in-comings, and the vast catalogue 
of arrangements, duties, regulations, ete. ete., which enter into the 
Graham method of killing time, debasing the mind and destroying 
life. Still I think it does matter what a man eats, for if all the 
world practised on the Graham system, in my opinion they would 


soon have nothing (not rejected by that system) to eat, and would | 


unquestionably become food for the animal races which would over- 
run the earth —the new lords of creation! When, therefore, the 
gong—in which of Scott's novels is the gong mentioned '—when | 
the gong sounds it may be in Kenilworth, but I think not; it 
seems to me as if it was in Old Mortality—at any rate, when our 
gong sounds, Willie and I—for Willie is a good boy, reads the 
New-York Mirror, and rocks the baby—so, general, when the gong 
sounds, he and [I having had a ramble, recommended by Graham ; 
a fish, commended by Izaak Walton ; a bath, advised by every phy- 
sician; and an ice-cream, approved by Dr. Somebody of Balti- 
more, he and I will walk down to dinner. We shall eat to your 
health in Turkey and oysters, litle pig-reastyand drink te your 
posterity in Ruinart, topped with o. m 

Last night, let me tell you, showed forth the glories and the lux- 
uries of Nahant—glories and luxuries unsurpassed on any other 
spot in the country. ‘The glories of Nahant—out in the sea, as it | 
is-—are in the sky, the ocean, the rocky earth ; and these were all 
in the harmony of their greatness and grandeur. ‘The luxuries of 
Nahant concentrate chiefly in its cool, mvigorating air, and its 
glorious moonlight or daylight prospects ; and these are above all 
price or praise. ‘The night was calm, still, mild, ind brilliant. 
‘There was glory in the placid light of the moon; poctry in the up- 
heaving bosom of the ocean; music in the mellow and gentle surge 
of the wave, and grandeur in the very calm and quiet of the scene 
I enjoyed it all, while smoking my ‘“ Regalia” upon the rocks, with 
the moon throwing a broad path-way of light from her bright domi- 
nions to our unhewn and craggy rocks, inviting us to visit her. 
We breathe the purest air of the ocean, untainted by contact with 
the land, and unbreathed before ! 

On such a night as this, thought I, the sea-nymphs of the ocean | 
may roam in joy and love among the coral caves and pearly retreats 
of the deepsea. Or it may be a gala-night—an occasion for balls, 
levees, jams and routs ! 
ocean? Is it not a world of itself, populated and provided for by 
the great Creator of all things, for wise purposes and ends! Is 
there not love, and joy, and gladness, pleasure and pain, affection 
and ill-requited love, in this almost limitless world of ocean’ Is 
all the enjoyment, or all the pain, of this life, in earth, air and ocean, 
Not so—there is enjoyment in 


Who knows what is going on under the 


for man alone, or the son of man? 
animal life ; and frequent manifestations of affection, passion, play- | 
fulness ; so there is a sense of pain, suffering, endurance—whether 
these result from interest or reason. ‘The horse and dog, the ani- | 
mals particularly useful to man, give frequent evidence of pleasure || 


and of affection, and even of knowledge, apparently above instinct. || 


There is affection, playfulness, parental and maternal love, in the || 
birds of the air—they have families, live in communities, and seem 
to have sports suited to their condition ; they travel over vast re- || 
gions of country in tribes, as it were, and return as the seasons 
change, to their former neighbourhoods. Even in the insect races, i 


/a crab, a lobster, or a clam? 


But these are unpoetical objects, and would make a 
| ball-room, or at the levee of his snakeship. 


| decoration 


| be arranged almost as accurately by their degrees of beauty as by || 


‘and if there be only one end or object of their being? 


| with the worms. 


| with weakness, and marvellously blending the awful with the at- | 


| tractive. 


| gaze from the strange vision that saluted him. 


there seems to be enjoyment and susceptibility to pleasure c or pain. 
The house-fly sips the honey with his proboscis ; but should he acci- 
dentally get into the mustard-pot, see him work and fret to get rid 
of the smart. The musquito leaves us indisputable evidence of 
his enjoyment ; and the honey-bee, to revenge an encroachment 
upon his privileges, quickly sacrifices its life in his defence. If we 
see such manifestations as these in the animal and insect kingdoms, 
what may we not look for in the finny tribes? If insects enjoy life, 
and are susceptible of pleasing emotions, then why not fishes? 
Whales are said to play, and sharks and dolphins, seals and por- 
poises—then why not minnims’ A smelt looks happy ; but does 
Perhaps not, vet they may be so. || 
Pickwick, you recollect, says to Samivel, ‘* What an excellent oyster r|| 
, you would have made, if you had been born to that station in life.” 


bad figure in a | 








| 


Take other of the tes- 
tateous or crustaceous tribes, with their rch and gorgeous shells— 
the Cyprea or the Conus tribe, the ‘Turbo, Scalania, Oliva, Patella | 





, or 'T'ritonia—why, their splendid residences, beautiful in form and 


colouring, externally in some and internally in others, finished, 


smoothed and polished beyond the art of man to equal or imitate— |, 
is there no reason, no object in all this! Are these without enjoy- 


ment—when they are so admirably calculated to make a display in 


‘the world, and to contribute so much to the gaiety of a party, and | 


to the adornment of a submarine ball-room!? We even use them | 

to decorate our parlours terrestrial, and require the aid of their bril- | 

liancy and beauty, in various ways, to our personal and domiciliary 
Can it be, then, that they are lost to all sense of intel- 


ligence, enjoyment, admiration or love, in their own bright and glo- | i 


', rious homes ! 


In the finny kingdom, in the shell tribe, in the animal and insect | {| 


races, there is a chain of being and a chain of beauty, and they may 

any other characteristics which they possess. Why is this so, if) | 
there be no rank nor appreciation of beauty in their several sphere s, | 
Why the )) 
vast ocean, and its unnumbered host of discovered and tenet 
genera and species! Man does not need all thix ; nay, I still be- 
lieve there is a world in it, a purpose in it, not yet revealed to the 


great “lord of creation,” created man! 
populous creations ; and on such a night, when harmony reigns | 
through all space, and when the air moves gently and the ocean 
heaves its breast, as if to the “ music of the spheres,” who can 
imagine the enjoyment or the bliss which pervade the myriad races 
of unmeasured space ! 
Adieu! 


‘There's the gong, at last. w. Ww. Ww 





ALLEGORICAL SKETCHES OF THLE ORIENT, 


i} 


THE MERCHANT'S VISION. 


Tue merchant Sadak was blessed with abundance, and dwelt | 
Hie had all that mortals usually desire, and was duly | 


But as humanity 


in peace. 
and deeply sensible of the happiness of huis lot 
must be imperfect in its happiness as well as in its wisdom and its 
power, there was one drop of bitter floating in the sweet cup of 
Sadak’s life,—there was a cloud in his sky, a thorn in his pillow, 
and a sigh of sorrow marring and mutilating the melody of his joy 
** Blessed be Allah for his goodness towards me, praise to the high | 
and holy one who has fixed my lot im a land of and has 
stretched the cords of my tenton the plains of prosperity! Blessed 
be Allah that my caravans travel the desert in safety, and that the 
hand of power has not rudely touched my wealth. Blessed be 
Allah for the security of my home, for the fidelity of my servants, | 
for the smiles of my children, and for the 
” Thus did Sadak express lus joy every morning and even- 


peace, 


allectionate love of my 
wile. 
ing ; but oft in the course of the day there rose in the mind paimful 
thoughts and sad forebodings. When he walked in his garden he 
looked on his flowers, and saw them fade, and, sighing, said to him- 
self, ** So, also, must | pass away—my strength must decay, my 
glory perish, and T must lic down with the dust and make my bed 
Then what to me will be the wealth which I)) 
have gathered together! What the affectionate love 


the smiles of my children—the fidelity of my servants’ We must 


of my wile 


all die ; yet wherefore should death, that must rob us of our pos- 
sessions, first rob us of our enjoyment of them’? Why can I not 
banish from my soul all thought and fear of that which is to come ! 
I ask not to live in this world for ever; but | would fain so live as 


not to fear death.” ‘This was often the language of Sadak's heart 
in his hours of solitude, 
but himself was aware ; for in society he was cheerful, the current 


of his conversation flowed gracefully, and his friends enjoyed his || 


bringing on his spirits a gloom which none || 


company. 
Now it came to pass, as Sadak one afternvon was reposing in | 
his pavilion, and was watching the falling rose-leaves, and induly- 
ing the gloomy thoughts which did so often interfere with the hap- i} 
piness of his life, that there suddenly stood before him, he knew | 
not whether rising from the carth or descending from heaven, a | 
figure of preternatural size and gracefulness, having a countenance ] 
of calm but not smiling kindness, expressive of mercy unmixed | 


Sadak’s heart for a moment forgot to beat; the pulse of | 


| his life stood still with astonishment; nor could he withdraw his | 


Spcechlessly he || 
waited to hear the spirit's voice, for his own tongue cleaved to the 


| roof of his mouth, and he was helpless as a bird in the gaze of a 
In a voice as gentle as the evening breeze, and musical || darkness of night? Who but the weary can taste the luxury of rat! 


basilisk. 


| seen, hearing but unheard.” 
‘| in climbing the rude precipice, and again in descending divers 


lle xploit. 
| passes through the valley with a slender retinue, but a weighty 
The ocean and the air are | purse: h 


| 
| 
| 


|| life as this 


| voice of the living and laborious were heard 


as the tones of a ‘late, the vision spoke and caid, “ Sadak, thy 
prayers are heard in heaven, thy praises are accepted by Alleh, and 
thy fears are registered above ; I come to remove those fears.” 
Then Sadak took courage and said, “ Who art thou, and by what 
name may I address thee'” ‘The vision answered, “ | am the 
Angel of Death.”” Thereat Sadak trembled, and bowed his face, 
even to the ground, saying, “ Behold thy servant.” He thought 
that now his hour was come, and that his fears were to be stilled in 
the grave: and much did he marvel that the terrours of his soul 
were not greater at the sight of so awful a visitant. The spirit 
spoke again and said, * Sadak, wouldst thou be above the fears of 
death!” Sadak answered and said, “* Remove thy terrours from 
thy servant, and then shall my life flow swectly and calmly as the 
rivers of Paradise. 

* If then thou wouldst be above the fear of death, thou must be 
as those for whom death has no terrours. Come, and thou shalt 
choose thy lot.” So saying, the angel lifted him lightly from the 
ground on which he was kneeling, and carried him high in the air 
above the cities, the plains, and the rivers, and he saw the scene 
beneath him moving silently as the picture of a dream. 

Presently they had passed the fertile and cultivated country, and 


|, they came to a dreary region, where unclad mountains lifted their 


bleak summits to the sky; steep and rugged were their sides, so 
that there seemed to be no path for the foot of man, nor was there 
, any symptom of human dwelling. Here the angel and his charge 

alighted, and the spirit said to Sadak, ** Follow me, seeing but un- 
Then Sadak, wondrously supported 


chasms and clefts of the rock, followed his guide till they came to 
where a low dark opening admitted them into a tortuous and 

gloomy passage, leading to a cave in which the light of one sickly 
lamp just served to show that this wasa retreat of reckless robbers 
Sadak saw the raffian gang assembled in brutal conclave. He 
saw them drink the strong red wine ; he heard them shout the in- 
sulting song of triumph over their victims, whom they had robbed 
| of wealth and life; he shuddered as he listened to their tales of 
| blood, ad he trembled as he heard them devise their next day's 
* To-morrow,” said the chief of the robbers, “ the prince 
¢ fancies that the awe of his name and that a dread of his 
vengeance will be enough to save him from our hands; but we 


| must let him know that the mountain robbers have no fear or re- 


verence. We mock the majesty of Jaw and despise the power of 


princes. We, who fear not death, are invincible, and, while we 


live, omnipotent.” ‘Thereat a shout of rude applause was sent up 


\| by the lawless multitude, and the heart of Sadak was sick at the 


brutal and unholy sound 

Then the angel said unto him, “ Sadak, wilt thou thus conquer 
the fear of death? 

“* Nay,” 


replied the merchant, “ any death is better than such a 


499 

Thereupon the gloom of the cavern vanished, the clear hght of 
heaven shone upon them, the robbers disappeared, and Sadak and 
his guide were sailing again through the liquid air. They passed 


beyond the region of the barren mountains, and descended on a 


| plain through which « gentle river calinly glided, on the banks of 
| which stood many a pleasant dwelling, and where the cheerful 


The spirit said to 
Sadak as before, “ Follow me, seeing but unseen, hearing but un- 
heard.” And the merchant followed, 


they entered a house where an old man was sitting alone, watching 


as he was commanded, and 


the quiet course of the river, and seeming to count the straws, 


sticks, or leaves, that floated on its surface. The old man saw 


therefore their presence interfered 
For a long while 


them not, and heard them not ; 
not with his thoughts or with his employment 
they stood, and Sadak asked no question of his guide, though he 
wondered what could be the meaning ef what he saw, for he feared 
lest an improper or untimely word might break the charm in whieh 
he was involved. After alength of time, the old man moved away 
from the place where he had been sitting, and began to make pre- 
parations fora solitary meal, Tle was wonderfully slow in all his 
movements, and ever and anon he paused, as though endeavouring 
and 


to call something to mind. At length he sat down and ate, 


, when he rose from his cheerless and solitary meal, he resumed his 


seat where Sadak first saw him, and there he sat watching, ae be- 
the course of the river, and occasionally looking up to the 
The merchant and his guide stood 


lore, 


brvht blue sky above him 


hour after hour watching the still scene, and Sadak grew weary, 
| but ventured not to name his weariness, or to express his impa- 


tience : then the angel said unto him, ** Sadak, what seest thou’ 


And § 


deed, an old man who seems as though he had no employment for 


Sadak said, * Truly [know not what to answer. I see, in- 


| hand or thought, and whose life appears but a breathing death.” 


” 


“Thou hast answered rightly,” said the angel; “ he whom 
thou seest hath, by the aid of philosophy, conquered all fears, and 
by askilful n — nt of life hath removed all source of annoy- 
ance and trouble ; he hath no cares and no fears ; there is not one 
dark spot in his a. hus days are as tranquil as the silent river, 
and he has no more dread of death than the river hath of the ocean 
into which it is flowing.” 

« But what,” asked Sadak, 
philosophy destroyed them too?” 

“ How can it be otherwixe ?” said the angel; ‘* who ean in this 
life separate joy and sorrow? Where is the land on which the san 
shines for ever! Can the earth have mountains without valleys! 
Can man enjoy the beauty of the rising day without knowing the 


‘are the joys of his life’? Has his 
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He whom thou seest before thee hath, by removing all causes of | 
uneasiness, or hardening his heart against them, for himself a life || 
of perfect peace and unmingled calmness; having no friends or 
kindred, he is never called to mourn at the side of the grave; | 
trusting to no one, he is deceived by no one; steeling his heart 
against all sympathy, the sorrows of others never afflict him ; and 
as there is nothing in life to which he clings with fondness, so there | 
is nothing in death which he regards with abhorrence. Sadak, wilt 
thou thus conquer the fear of death?” 

‘* Nay,” replied the merchant, “ any death is better than such a 
life as this.” 

Then the angel carried him away from the peaceful vale, and 
bore him onward to a well-peopled city, and they alighted there, — 
the angel saying as before, “ Follow me, seeing but unseen, hear- 
ing but unheard.’’ Sadak did as he was commanded, and followed |, 
invisibly his invisible guide; and they entered a dwelling in which 
there were abundant tokens of wealth ; and Sadak thought to hun- 
self that ifthe owner of that well-furnished abode could live supe- 
riour te the fear of death, he must be an amiable man indeed, for |) 
here was much to make life interesting. Passing through several 
splendid apartments, they came to the room in which were the | 
master of the house; but at sight of him Sadak sighed deeply, for 
sorrow sat upon his countenance, and his whole talk was that of 
despair. ‘* What seest thou!” said the angel. 

I see,” replied the merchant, “ a sight of wretchedness.” 

“Thou seest,"’ said the angel, * one for whom death hath no 
terrours. He hath wealth, but there is no one to enjoy it with him; 
his wife and children are in the grave, and, as he loved them most 
deeply when living, so he mourns the m most heartily when dead. 
He looks about his well-furnished house, and finds that every part 
of it reminds him of those who were once most dear unto him; 
his soul is filled with bitterness that they are taken from hin, fain 
also would he make his bed his grave. Wilt thou thus conquer 
the fear of death?" 

Nay,” replied the merchant, “ any death is better than such 
a life as this.” 

The angel then led him forth from the house of the desolate | 
man to another street and another house, in which there were many 
symptoms of wealth, but none of solitude, and the angel said as 
before, ** Follow me, seeing but unseen, hearing but unheard.” 
There was a tumult in the house, as of objurgation, and a noise of 
many voices; and Sadak saw a man somewhat past the middle of 
life surrounded by his family, who were quarrelling with him and 
with one another. The merchant looked alarmed, and the guide 
said unto him, ‘* Sadak, what is thy fear? ‘Thou art unseen and 
unheard ; the fury of these people cannot injure thee.” | 

And Sadak said, “ My fear is not for myself but for these people, 
lest they may presently inflict violence one upon the other. Seest || 
thou how that furious woman endeavours to provoke to violence 
him whom I take to be her husband! Surely blood will be shed 
What, I pray you, has caused this sudden quarre|!" 

“ This is no sudden quarrel,” said the angel, ‘‘ but this is the 
ordinary life which this man leads ; his wife and children are un- 
reasonable in their wishes and violent in their tempers, so that the 
poor man hath no peace. He wishes for the peace of the grave. 
Sadak, wilt thou thus conquer the fear of death '” 

“ Nay,” replied the merchant, ** any death is better than such a 


life as this.” 
Again the angel caught up the merchant, and carried him through 


the air a distance of many leagues, alighting with him at length at 
the entrance of a mine, from which many of the labourers were 
issuing, and the angel said to Sadak, “ Follow me, seeing but un- 
seen, hearing but unheard.” So the angel conducted the merchant 
to one of the abodes in which the labourers resided. And Sadak 
saw the weary man sit heavily down to a scanty meal, which he 
devoured hastily; and presently the man slept and his sleep was 
sound, and Sadak thought within himself, ‘* How blessed is the 
sound sleep of him who by labour has earned the comfort of re- 
pose!” Sadak watched him while he slept, and there was no symp- 
tom of any dreamy restlessness, but his features were still as a stone 
and calm as death. Morning came, and with it came the summons 
to renewed labour. Then Sadak grieved for the labouring man 
that he needs must be awakened from so sound a sleep. And the 
angel said to the merchant, * Sadak, thou thinkest mournfully.” 

Then the merchant replied, saying, ** I grieve for this poor man, 
that he hath no time for the enjoyment of that rest for which his 
labour gives him so good an appetite ; for while he sleeps he is in- 
sensible to all that is around him, and when he awakens he is forth- 
with called away to labour—nay, even before he hath well slept 
his sleep he is roused to commence his toil.”’ 

“ True,” replied the angel, ‘ but he thereby lives without the 
fear of death, because he lives without the thought of it; he has 
no time for thinking; his days are occupied with ceaseless labour, 
and his nights with dreamless sleep. Wilt thou thus be above the 
fear of death!” 

** Nay,” replied the merchant, ‘* any death is better than such a 
life as this.” 

Now when the merchant had been so long with the angel his 
fears began to abate, and he spoke more freely to the spirit, say- || 
ing, “* Hitherto thou hast shown me only those who live a life of || 
misery, to which death must be considered a relief; show me, [|| 
pray you, one to whom life is truly desirable, and by whom death || 
is not regarded as an evil!” i 

Thou askest an impossibility,” said the angel; “for thou askest || 
to see one who prefers light to darkness, and yet who likes dark- | 
ness as well as light. How can this be? I have shown thee such |) 
as care not whether they live or die : to them, therefore, death can i 


| away my enjoyment of life.” | 


| few relieved permanently 


have no terrours ; and I have alsoshown thee such as feel more pain || 
than pleasure in life, therefore death to them can present no ter- | 
rours. But how, I pray vou, can he who loveth life love to have it 


taken from him !” 
“ But my dread of death,” replied Sadak, ‘ oftentimes takes | 


* Thou speakest inaccurately,” said the angel; “ rather | 
shouldst thou say that thou feelest a dread of death because thou |, 
hast so great enjoyment of life. Seest thou not that death is un- | 
pleasant because life is pleasant?” | 

Then Sadak was silent for a moment, seeing that he knew not 
what to reply ; and much did he fear that he had offended his su- 
pernatural guide and messenger. ‘hen forthwith did he prepare 
himself with a propitiatory reply to the angel ; but when he lifted 
up his face from the ground and sought his spiritual companion, 
behold the monitor had fled, and Sadak was left alone, and he be- 
gan in great perplexity and terrour to cast about by what means 
he might return to his home from so great a distance, and after so 
long an absence, for he knew not in what region of the globe he 
was, nor could he distinctly recollect how many days he had been 
away froin his home; but presently, recovering from his surprise, 
he found himself in his own pavilion, his garden was as he had 
left it, and when he returned to his family, they spake not of his 
absence from them. So he perceived that it was but adream,; and 
he took instruction from the dream, and learned to prize the 
blessings of life more highly, and to receive the good things be- 


' stowed upon him with a more unmingled gratitude. 





BEAUTIES OF POPULAR MODERN NOVELS. 


EXTRACTS FROM BULWELR’S GODOLPHIN. 


T'asutonabLe Novets.—* Why,” answered Fanny, “ though | 
don’t read, I skim. Sometimes | canter through a dozen novels in 
a morning. | am disappointed, I confess, m all these works. | 
want to see more real knowledge of the world than they ever dis- 
play. ‘They tell us how Lord Arthur looks, and how Lady Lucy 
dressed, and what was the colour of those curtains, and these eyes, 
and so forth: and then the better sort, perhaps, do also tell us what 
the heroine felt as well as wore, and try with might and main to 


|| pull some string of the eternal machine ; but still lam not enlight- 


ened, not touched. [don't recognise men and women; they are 
puppets with holiday phrases : and [ tell you what, Percy, these 
novelists inake the last mistake you would suppose them guilty 
of; they have not romance enough in them to paint the truths of 
society. Old gentlemen say novels are bad teachers of life, be- 
cause they make it too ideal; quite the reverse: novels are too 


j trite! too superficial! ‘Their very talk about love, and the fuss 


they make about it, show how shallow real romance 1s with them; 
for they say nothing new on it, and real romance ts for ever strik- 
ing out new thoughts. Am | not right, Perey! No! hfe, be it 
worldly as it may, hus a vast deal of romance mit. Every one of 
us (even poor 1) have a mine of thoughts, and fancies, and wishes, 
that books are too dull and commonplace to reach: the heart is a 
romance in itself.” By-the-way, how few know what natural ro- 


| mance is: so that you feel the ideas in a book or play are true and 
| faithful to the characters they are aseribed to, why mind whether 


the ineidents are probable! Yet common readers only go by the 


j incidents; as if the incidents tn three-fourths of Shakspeare’s plays 


were even ordinarily possible ! But people have so little nature in 
them, that they don’t know what 7s natural? 

Fine merie.—A volume of Wordsworth’s most exquisite poetry 
had then just appeared. “Is not this wonderful!” said Godol- 
phin, reciting some ol those lofty, but refining and subtile thoughts 


| which characterize the most pastoral vet the most intellectual of 


all modern poets. Constance shook her head. ** What! do you 
not admire it?” * T do not understand it.” ** What poetry do you 
admire.” “This. It was Pope's translation of the “Thad.” “Yes, 
yes, to be sure,” said Godolphin, a little vexed ; ** we all admire 
this in its way: bat what else!’ Constauce pointed to a passage 
in the * Palamon and Areite’’ of Dryden. Godolphin threw down 
his Wordsworth. “ You take an ungenerous advantage of me,” 
suid he. “ Tell me something you admire, which, at least, I may 
have the privilege of disputing—something that you think gene- 
rally neglected.” “ | admire few things that are generally neclect- 
ed,” answered Constance, with her bright and proud smile. * Fame 
gives its stamp to all metal that is of intrinsic value.”’ 

A MAN or THE WorLo.—Tlis world ts so filled with the selfish, 
that he who is not so labours under a disadvantage. Nor are we 
the worse for our apathy. If we jest at a man’s misfortunes, we 
do not do it to his faee. Why not, out of the il, whieh is misfor- 
tune, extract good, which is amusement! ‘Three men im this room 
are made cheerful by a yest of a broken leg in the next: is the 


‘broken leg the worse for it! No; but the three men are made 
(merry by the jest: is the jest wicked, then! Nay, it is a benevo- 


lenee. But some ery, * Ay, but this habit of disregarding misfor- 
tune blunts your Wills when you have the power to relieve them.” 
Relieve! was ever such delusion? What can we relieve in the 
vast mass of human misfortunes’ As well might we take a drop 
from the ocean, and ery ‘Hla, Ha! we have lessened the sea!" 

What are even your public charities ? what your best mstitutions ? 

How few of the multitude are relieved at all; how few of that 

Men dic, suffer, starve just as soon and 

just as numerously ; these public mstitutions are only trees for 

the public conscience to go to roost upon. No, my dear fellow, 

evervthing I see in the world says, Take care of thyself. This is 

the true moral of life; every one who minds it gets on, thrives, and 

fattens; they who don’t, come to us to borrow money, if gentle- 

men; or fall upon the parish, if plebeians. JZ mind it, my dear 

Godolphin; [have minded it all my life; IT am contented—con- 

tent is the sign of virtue—ah! bah!” 

Unravenr accometisuments.—It seems sometimes odd enough | 
to me, that, while young ladies are so sedulously taught all the ae- 
complishments that a husband disregards, they are never taught 
tle great one he would prize. They are taught to be exhibitors, || 
he wants a companion. He wants neither a singing animal, nor || 
a drawing animal, nor a dancing animal; he wants a talking ani- || 
mal. But to talk they are never taught; all they know of it is || 
slander, and that ‘* comes by nature.” \| 


A PoRTRaIT oF A HEROINE.— When did mirror ever give back a 
form more worthy of a Pericles to worship or an Apelles to paint ? 


Though but little removed from the common height, the impres- 


sion Constance always gave was that ofa person much taller than 
she really was. A certain majesty in the turn of the head, the fall of 
the shoulders, the breadth of the brow, and the excecding calmness 
of the features invested her with an air which | have never seen 
equalled by any one, but which, hed Pasta Leen a beauty, she 
might have possessed. But there was nothing hard or harsh in this 
majesty. Whatsoever of a masculine nature Constance might have 
inherited, nothing masculine, nothing not exquisitely feminine was 
visible in her person. Her shape was rounded, and sufficiently full 
to show that in middle age its beauty would be preserved by that 
richness and freshness which a moderate increase of proportions al- 
ways gives to the sex. Her arms and hands were, and are , even 
to this day, of a beauty the more striking because it is so rare. 
Nothing in any European country is more uncommon than an arm 
really beautiful both in hue and shape. In any assembly we go to, 
what miserable bones, what angular elbows, what red skins, do we 
see under the cover of those capacious sleeves, which are only one 
whit less ugly. At the time I speak of, those coverings were not 
worn; and the white, round, dazzling arm of Constance, bare al- 
most to the shoulder, was girded by dazzling gems, which at once 
set off, and were foiled by, the beauty of nature. Her hair was of 
the most luxuriant and of the dec pest black ; and it was worn in 
a fashion—then uncommon, without being bizarre—now hackneyed 
by the plainest faces, though adapted only to suit the highest order 
of beauty—I mean that sumple and classic fashion to which the 


' French have given a name borrowed from Calypso, but which ap- 


pears to me suited rather to an intellectual than a voluptuous god- 
dess. Her long lashes, and a brow de licately but darkly penciled, 
gave additional eloquence to an eve of the deepest blue, and a 
classic contour to the profile so slightly aquiline that it was com- 
mouly called Grecian. ‘That necessary completion to all real 
beauty to either sex, the short and curved upper lip, terminated im 
the most dazzling teeth, and the ripe and dewy under lip added to 
what was noble in her beauty, that charm also which is exclusively 
feminine. Her complexion was capricious ; now pale, now tinged 
with the pink of the sea-shell, or the softest shade of the rose-leat 
but in either it was so transparent, that you doubted wiich became 
her the most. ‘To these attractions add a throat, a bust of the most 
dazzling whiteness, and the justest and most chiselled proportions , 
a foot whose least beauty was its smallness ; and a waist narrow 
— not the narrowness of tenuity or constraint—but round, gradual, 
insensibly less in its compression—and the person of Constance 
Vernon, in the bloom of her youth, is before you. 
Luct.ta.—Brought up alone ; mixing, since her mother’s death, 


with no companions of her age ; catching dim and solemn glimpses 


of her father’s wild but lofty speculation; his books, filled with 
strange characters and imposing ‘ words of mighty sound,” open 
for ever to her young and curious gaze ; it can scarce be matter of 
wonder that something strange and unworldly mingled with the 
elements of character which Lucilla early developed—a character 
that was nature itself, yet of a nuture erratic and bizarre. Her 
impulses she obeyed spontancously, but none fathomed her origi. 
She was not of a quiet and meek order of mind, but passionate, 
changeful, and restless. She would laugh and weep without ap- 
parent cause; the colour on her cheek never seemed for two 
minutes the same; and the most fittul changes of an April heaven 
were imunutability itself eompared with the play and lustre of ex- 
pression that undulated in her features, and her wild, dee p, clo- 
quent eyes. Her person resembled her mind; it was beautiful; 
but the beauty struck you less than the singularity of the character. 
Her eyes were of a darkness that at night seemed black, but her 
hair was of the brightest and purest auburn ; her complexion, some- 
times pale, sometimes radiant even to the flush of a fever, was 
delicate snd clear; her teeth and mouth were lovely beyond all 
words ; her hands and feet were small to a fault; and as she grew 
up (for we have forestalled her age in this description) her shape, 
though wanting in height, was im such harmony and proportion, 
that the mind of the sculptor would sometimes escape from the ab- 
sorption of the astrologer, and Volktman would gaze upon her with 
the same admiration that he would have bestowed, in de spite of the 
subject, on the goddess-forms of Phidias or Canova. But then this 
beauty was accompanied with such endless variety of gesture, 
often so wild, though always and necessarily graceful, that the eve 
ached for that repose requisite for prolonged admiration 

Luci..a AND HER FIRST LovE.—On the blue waters that break 
with a deep and far voice along the rocks of that delicious shore, 
above which the mountains that rise behind Terracina scatters to 
the ar the odours of the ettron and the orange—on that sounding 
and immemorial sea, the stars, ike the hopes of a brighter world 
upon the darkness and unrest of life, shone down with a solemn but 
tender light. On that shore stood Lueilla and he—the wandering 
stranger—in whom she had hoarded the peace and the hope of 
earth. Hers was the first and purple flush of the love which has 
attained its object; that sweet and quiet fulness of content—that 
heavenly, all-subduing and subdued delight, with which the heert 
shumbers in the excess of its own rapture. Care—the fore thought 
of change—even the shadowy and vague mournfulness of passion 
—uare felt not in those voluptuous but tranquil moments. Like the 
waters that rolled, deep and eloquent, before her, eve ry feeling 
within was but the mirror of an all-gentle and cloudless heaven. 
Her head half declined upon the breast of her young lover; she 
caught the beating of lis heart, and in it heard all the sounds of 
what was now become to her the world, and all that it contained 
And still and solitary deepened around them the mystic and 
lovely nicht. How divine was that sense and consciousness of so- 
litude ! how, as it thrilled within them, they clung closer to each 
other! ‘Theirs, as yet, was that blissful and unsated time, when 
the touch of their hands, clasped together, is in itself a happiness 
of emotion too deep for words. And ever, as his eye sought hers, 
the tears which the sensitiveness of her frame, the very luxury of 
her overflowing heart, calls forth, plittered in the tranquil stars a 
moment and were kissed away. * Do not look np to heaven, my 
love,”’ whispered Godolphin, “ lest thou shouldst think of any 
world but this!” 

First conression or Love.—The child may forget its mother 
and the mother desert the child ; but never, never from a woman's 
heart departs the memory of the first confession of love from him 
whom she loves ! 

Trirtes.—Nothing is so mournfully amusing in life as to see 
what trifles the most striking occurrences to us appear to our 
friends. 
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Durasie Love.—Had he loved her as he thought that he should 
love her, the beauties of her character would have blinded him to || 
its defects ; but his passion had been too sudden to be thoroughly || 
grounded. It had been risen from the knowlege of her affection, || 
not grown step by step from the natural bias of hisown. Between || 
the interval of hiking and possession, love (to be durable) should || 
progress through many stages. ‘The doubt, the fear, the first pres- { 
sure of the hand, the first kiss, each should be an epoch for remem- | 
brance to cling to. In moments of after coolness or anger, the | 
mind should fly from the sated present to the million tender and | 
freshening associations of the past. With these associations the 
affection renews its youth. How vast a store of melting reflec- 
tions, how countless an accumulation of the spells that preserve || 
constancy, does that love forfeit in which memory only commences , 
And the more delicate our nature, the more 
powerful are these associations. Do they not constitute the im- 
mense difference between the love and the intrigue? All that 
savours of youth make our most exquisite sensations, whether to 
expericnce or recall: thus, in the seasons of the year, we prize the | 
spring ; and in the effusions of the heart, the courtship. 

Acring. —Cora was now on the stage: a transport of applause | 
shook the house. * How well she acts!’ said Radclyffe, warm- 
ly. ** Yes,” answered Godolphin, as with folded arms he looked 
quietly on; ** but what a lesson in the human heart does good act- 
ing teach us. Mark that glancing eye—that heaving breast—that 
burst of passion—that agonizing voice : the spectators are in tears ! | 
The woman’s whole soul is in her child! Not a bit of it!) She! 
feels no more than the boards we tread on: she is probably think- 
ing of the lively supper we shall have ; and when she comes off the 
stage, she will ery, * Did I not act it well?’ * Nay,” said Rad- 
clyffe, “she probably feels while she thus depicts the fecling.” 
**Not she: years ago she told me the whole science of acting 
was trick ; trick—trick—trick it is, on the stage or off. ‘The noble 
art of oratory—(noble forsooth !)—is just the same: philosophy, | 
poetry—all, all hypocrisy. ‘Curse the " said B — 0, 


with possession ! 





moon ! 
me, as we once stood gazing onit at Venice s *s always tives me 
the ague : but I have deseribed it well in my poetry, Godolphin, eh!” 

IpLE MEN IN LONDON.—'There are in London two sets of dle 
men : one set, the butterflies of balls ; the loungers of the reg ilar 
walks of society ; diners-out ; the ‘old familiar faces,” seen every- 
where, known to every one: the other set, a more wild, carcless 
race, who go little into parties, and vote balls a nuisance ; who 
live in clubs, frequent theatres, drive about late o'nights in mys- 
terious-looking velucles, and enjoy a vast acquaintance among the 
Aspasias of pleasure. ‘These are the men who are the critics of 
theatricals : black-neckclothed and well-booted, they sit it their 
boxes and decide on the anctes of a dancer or the voice of a singer 
They have a smattering of literature, and use a great deal of 
French in their conversation: they have something of romance m 
their composition, and have been known to marry for love. In 
short, there is in their whole nature a more roving, liberal, conti- 
nental character of dissipation than belongs to the cold. tame, dull, 
prim, hedge-clipped indolence of more national exquisitism. lute 
this set, out of the other set, fell young Godolphin; and ol! the 
merry mornings at actresses’ houses; the jovial suppers after 
the play ; the buoyancy, the brillianey, the esprit, with which the 
hours, from midnight to cock-crow, were often pelted with rose- 
leaves and drowned in Rhenish 

Sincie men.—E very person, Godolphin, talks about the world! 
The world! it convevs different meanings to each, according to the 
nature of that circle which makes his world. But we all agree in one 
thing—the worldliness of the world. Now no man's world is so 
void of affection as ours—the polished, the courtly, the great world : 
the higher the air, the more pernicious to vegetation. Our very 
charm, our very fascination, depends upon a certain mockery ; a 
subtile and fine ridicule on all persons and all things constitute the 
essence of conversation. Judye if that tone be friendly to the se- 
riousness of the affections. Some poor dog among us married, and 
household plebeianisms corrupt the most refined. Custom attaches 
the creature to his ugly wife and his squalling children; he grows 
affectionate, and becomes out of fasion. But we single men, 
dear Godolphin, have no one to care for but ourselves: the deaths 
that happen, unlike the tics that fall from the married man, do not 
interfere with our domestic comforts 

A promGtious.y FINE FeELLOw.—He was about six feet hich, 
stout in proportion: not, indeed, accurately formed, nor graceful 
in bearing, but quite as much so as a man of six feet hich need be 
He had a manly complexion of brown, yellow, and red. His 
whiskers were execedingly large, black, and well arranged. Mis 
eves, were round, large, and hazel; they were also unmeaning 
His teeth were good ; and his nose, neither aquiline nor Greeian, | 
was yet a very showy nose upon the whole. All the maid-servants 
admired him; and you felt, in looking at him, that it was a pity our | 
army should lose so good a grenadier E 

Poon !—Pook is a very significant word. On the lips of a man 
of business, it denotes contempt for romance ; on the lips of a poli- | 
tician it rebukes a theory. With that monosyllable a philosopher 
massacres a fallacy : by those four letters a rich man gets rf a 
beggar. But in the rosy mouth of woman, the harstiness vanishes, 
the disdain becomes encouragement. * Pooh! says a lady when 
you tell her she is handsome ; but she siniles when she says it 
With the same reply she receives your protestation of love, and 
blushes when she receives it. With men it is the sternest, with 
women the softest, exclamation in the language. 

Man’s vocations.—There is nothing great in those professions 
which man is pleased to extol. Is selfishness great?’ Is the low 
trickery, the organized lies of the bar a great calling’? Is the me- 
chanical slaverv of the soldier—fighting because he is in the way 
of fighting, without knowing the cause, without un object, save a 
dim, foolish vanity, which he calls glory and cannot analyze— | 
is that a great aim and vocation? Well: the Senate ! look at the 
outery which wise men make against the loathsome corruption of 
that arena: then look at the dull hours, the tedions talk, the empty 
boasts, the poor and flat reward, and tell me where is the great- 
nesst No, Fanny! the embroidered work-bag and the petted par- | 
rot affords just as great—morally great—occupations as those of | 
the bar, the army, the Senate. 


AN ASPIRATION FOR PLACE. 


If kisses be the coin of love, the die sweet woman's rosy mouth, 
Found stillon earth,where’er we rove,or east or west ornorth or south; 
Let statesmen on to glory plod, and climb Ambition’s paths of flint ; 
I only wish the little god would make me master of his mint. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| litary taste of our beloved country. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The following lines respecting a young maiden's voice, addressed to a bachelor, | 


Srom the pen of James T. Fields, of Boston, were received too late for any 


other department of to-day's Mirror : 


Did it ever occur to you, Tammy, my boy, 
That a young maiden’s voice is the sweetest of sounds 
To lay the foul fiend when his arrows annoy, 
Aud the spirit with trial and trouble abounds * 
You've heard of the music, dear Tam, of the spheres, 
And the marvellous tale of old Orpheus, too,— 
But cheer up, my lad, and let's dry all our tears, 
For Mary hath done what the twain couldn't do! 
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* Laterary honours” in this country.— They may say what they 
please of us, we are a literary people ; and it may be questioned 
whether there be another spot on the globe where literature and 
literary men are so abundantly patronized as in the United States 
We were never more thoroughly convinced of it than in seeing 
a few days since during a stroll through one of our principal streets, 
how Halleck had been made an honourable example of in the 
Fitz-Greene Halleck is cer- 
tainly one of our proudest proofs that man does not degenerate on 
the continent of America, and what we are about to say is pretty 
ample proof that people believe it! It is not enough for us that 
the strictly literary classes of our community appreciate the poet 
who stands in the very front rank of our writers; all ofher classes 
claim the night to reverence his name, and we now find that even 
hotels are named after him. ‘There is already erected in Broadway 
a public house of entertainment, and an excellent one it is, called 
the * Halleck House.” Who will say after this that literature ts not 
encouraged in this country? Great men in other spheres of action 
have for years received the highest honours ‘in the gift of a free 
people.” We have long had our * Washington Lunches,” our 
“ Washington Omnibuses,” our * Washington Oyster-cellars,” and 
our * Mount Vernon Shoeblacking Emporimm'—in short, there is 
searcely anything among us from a capital down to a drinkery, that 
has notrendered the name of George Washington immortal! Andrew 
Jackson, we take it, is safe for sbout a thousand generations, inas 
much as there are not only mountains, lakes, counties, towns, ham- 
lets, single houses, sengular houses, no houses at all—taverns, tan 
yards, ten-pins and treacle-spoons, consecrated to the everl isting 
glory of that great man; but, we are charged with nulitary propen- 
sities In this country, aud of course these demonstrations of favour 
for the fighting folk, we say nothing about; our purpose is to prove 
that we are decidedly determmed to perpetuate the fame and re- 


the learned and the * talented!’ If anybody 


ward the ellurts o 


_ objects to the last word of the last sentence, mt may be some com- 


fort to him, that he (or she) cannot object more strenuously than 
we do, That we have “ Knickerbocker™ ounibuses mtended (hy 
the saddle-bays on their pannels if nothing elsc) to do honour to 
Washington Irving—that we have an “ Irving-Place” among the 
“diggings” of the upper part of the city—hardly well cnough set 
tled i its location and appliances to have any “ place” at all in the 
city map—that we have all these monuments of immortality to 
Irving and so many more, that they are * too tedious to mention,” 


It Now, we have a 


Shortly, it is to be hope ad, that the 


there is no doubt is ** matter of history.” 


* Tlalleck House.” 


of the republic’ will go farther 


“he ’ 
pra ude 


-that we may have a * Cooper 


corm-stand,”’ and all we have to sav in such an event ts, that we 
bescech the proprietor not to establish himself anywhere very near 


the yunetion of Broadway and Fulton-street. How, m fact, do we 


know but Mr. Cooper may be honoured by some bodv taking it inte 
his head to set up an oyster-stand under the name of the great no 
velist, or christen amud scow “J. Fenimore Cooper!" Perhaps 
sul 


1 
Ke 


we may all of us live to see a Paulding paugy boat, or a eivie 


tler’s * place of business”—that ts, his dispensatory of bad whiskey 


—called “ Pomsett-Place All our writers, great, small, and 


less, may have reasonable hopes of immortality in the same way 


Vho knows’? For our own part, it would be no wonderment to us 


to see * Bryant boots” or “Sprague over-shoes.”’ Let our frend of 


the Philadelphia Gazette look out lest somebody advertises * Clark 
Sime, of South Carolina, 


carvine-knives” or ** Gavlord ylue pots " 


will be lucky if some dreary cave or interminable railroad tunnel is 


not named in honour of the author of Guy Rivers—** Syms's 
Hole.” Some horrible honour of that sort certainly awaits hun 
Of course fecl a strong desye that these remarks of ours 


we 
should reach the European revilers of American taste and genero- 
sity, and as they certainly will do so, the most confident expecta- 
tion is entertained that the character of our country ts settled, once 
for ali—for ever and for ave! ‘There will be no more reflections 
Literary patronage in the United States 


cast upon us, we trust 
Whoever 


has no paralle) anywhere else; nor has it ever had. 
rcad or heard of Homer's spatterdashes, or Virgil sandals, or **Ci- 
Can anybody point out to us any parallel to our 


cero-Alley '” 
Has there ever been any Milton 


patronage in modern history! 
baggage-wagons or Shakspeare scavanger-carts* Who ever heard 
of a * Bacon bowling-green” or a Newtonian basket-shop in Eng- 
land? No washerwoman ever thought of dedicating her drying- 
yard in honour of the great Chatham, nor is there to this day such 
a thing in London as a Wellington wood-sawyer's office ' 


|| The Yankee minstrelsy.—Four vocalists from the East have lately 


visited us, and have delighted every one that has had the good 
taste and good sense to come within the sound of their fine voices. 
American as we are, it is not our wont to join in the ridiculous 
commonplaces so fashionable now-a-days, in lauding “ native ta- 
lent.” We had much rather see Shakspeare well delineated by a 
foreign actor, who understands his business, than mourn over his 
murder by a booby who has no other claim to impunity for the ho- 
micide than the fact of his being an American. And the “ talent” 
that murders Mozart 1s none the more attractive to us because it 
happens to be “ native.” ‘Talent is of no country, or rather, it is 
of all countries, and we have no idea of making mediocrity the ob- 
ject of praise because it chances to belong to us; but, we do insist 
upon the absurdity of undervaluing everything excellent among 


j| ourselves merely from the circumstance that it is not imported ! 


These four * Boston boys,” Blaney, Bailey, Lauriat, and White, 
are equal to anything that has appeared among us. The full and 
deep bass of the former, and the clear and sweet alto of the se- 
cond, the fine baritone of the third, and the charming tenor of 
of the fourth, are worthy of all the plaudits which their perform- 
ances im this city have called forth. They are vocalists of the 
first order, and have only to be heard to be appreciated. If they 
have none of the frippery of foreign extravagance about them, and 
do not attempt astonishment in a cataract of cadenza, they do 
much more to delight an audience ; they sing distinetly and true 
to nature, and to nature's organs; not only agreeably to the ear 
In one word, they are worthy of all the praise so 


universally bestowed upon them 


but to the eye 


| Catherwood's Panoramas.—These magnificent pictures ere ap- 
preciated, but we fear too few record their appreciation ; for we 
ure afraid, amid the multifarious attractions with which this city 
abounds, this high-up-town exhibition is, comparatively speaking, 
overlooked. Let the errour be corrected! We feel great pleasure 
in saying, nay it is our duty to say to all sojourners in New-York, 
that there is not in the whole city a sight so well worth seeing as 
the panoramas of Rome and the Bay of Islands. Catherwood has 
never humbugged this public. He is incapable of it. His pictures 
have been all they purported to be; but none of the serics have 
been equal to the two grand paintings now exhibiting—or being 
exhibited, if our friend at Philadelphia would prefer that phrase. 
The yrcture of Rome ts grand beyond anything that has yet been 
presented to us in the form of panoramic painting ; and, even to the 
less classically inclined, to those who know less of ancient than of 
modern Rome, who have read less and travelled more, these pie- 
The ruins of the Colliseum and 
Pcter’s are alike before us ; and, 


tures must be very interesting 

the modern magnificence of St 
so far as the artist is concerned, in the same state of preservation 
The Bay of Islands is one of the boldest and best representations 
of savageism, and of a scenery best befitted to re present it in, thet 
was ever looked upon. Our only astonishment is, that any mortal 
man or woman living in the city, or by any chance sojourning even 
for a day within its limits, has not looked upon it, and it is our ear- 
nest advice that they no longer neglect it, as they value their own 


vratilication, and as they would vindicate their own ttle to taste 


Theatricals-—Our old frend Power is now performing at the 
Park, im several new pieces. —Mrs. Sloman, Mrs. Shaw, and Ham- 
bli, in tragedy; with several showy and attractive pieces, and 
the imtroduction of a lake of real water, very refreshing during the 
lute warm cvenmgs, have made the Bowery an agreeable place of 
umusement—The Chatham meets with ample support from the 
the cast-end of the town, under the good management of ‘Thorne 
As the season wanes Niblo redoubles his exertions to please, end 
has been successful in obtainme lurge and fashionable audiences 

The Olympic commences the compaign on Monday, under the 
direction of Mitchell, of course. A good company has been engaged, 
and several productions, from the pens of well-known dramatists, 
ure already in preparation, so as to keep up a succession of light 
and amusing picees.—The Franklin has advertised several vaude- 
villes, and scems determined not be behind the larger houses in the 
production of noveltics.—The New National will be open carly in 


October with [orn'’s new opera 


The Jews ‘The newspapers, French, English and 
American, have told the story of the outrages iately perpetrated 
upon the Jews at Damascus. ‘The story itself is before our readers, 
and we do not deci it necessary to reiterate it. The daily papers 
have made it familiar. ‘The Jews in all the Chrietian countries have 
taken the proper notice of it, and it gives us greatpleasure to say that 
the gentlemen of that faith in this city have given a noble example, 
A meeting was held, a short time 


h per secution.- 


in following out the good work 
since, in the principal Synagogue of New-York, at which seve- 
ral distinguished citrzens of that persuasion took a conspicuous 
part, and among them our amiable friend and contemporary, Mr 
Noah, ef the Evening Star. ‘The address of Mr. Noah does hin 
honour —does honour to human nature ; and it gives the writer the 
more gratification to say so, that he has not hitherto regarded Mr. 
Ilis address on this occasion, is certainly 

deserving of all praise It is not only true in all its abstractions, 

save its religions predilections, but it is truce, we believe, in its 

more particular application to the scattered * people of God.” It will 

be impossible for Christranity to withhold cither its sympathy or 
|| its active efforts on the occasion. Christians ought to have no 
|| personal prejudices, and we trust have none at the present day, 
lagainst their Hebrew brethren. How can they have, when they 
|| consider the children of Israel as their elder brethren in their own 
|, haly religion —the pioneers in the “faith that isinthem?”* ¢. F. D. 


N. im any partial light 
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OH! MUST WE PART TO-NIGHT. 
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A BALLAD—THE POETRY WRITTEN BY MISS PARDOE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY DAVID LEE. 
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! must we part to-night? 
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hours have passe’d so 








had for-got-ten quite That they could fly so flect-ly; Such Joy your pre-sence brings, That when we are to - ge-ther, Could 
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Lentando. 
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I but grasp Time's wings I'd furl+++~+~++++~+ them al - to - ge-ther! Oh! must we part to - night? | 
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SECOND VERSE. 


We cannot part to-night, 

When all is joy around us, 
When both our hearts are light, 

And mirth and love surround us: 
If I must say “ farewell,” 

That word of care and sorrow, 
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Break not to-night the spell, 
Oh! let it be to-morrow. 
We cannot part to-night ! 








. , : vig: ’ 
| Witness—O, certainly , as long as you like: I'm in no particu- 


‘lar hurry (loud laughter.) 
Counsel—Verhaps, sir, you would condescend to tell the court 
what your object was in going to the prosecutor's house ? 
Witness—The court has not asked me the question (renewed 
laughter.) 
Counsel—Dou't be insolent, sir ; I have asked you the question. 
Witness—Then I can't answer you. 
Oh! it speaks to the heart in such language of wo, Counsel—You must answer me, sir. 
Sa: dnnell of dessin cal of ania | Witness—lI can’t; for I often went without knowing the reason 
, —s | why (laughter. ) 
May tie man who could wilfully cause it to flow, | Counsel—Can you inform us, then, about what particular hour 
Never taste the delight of her smile. F.W-R. | you were in the habit of visiting his house? 
Witness (looking towards the Bench)—Is it necessary that | 
should answer that question, my lord? 
The Judge—If you can, { do not see why you should not. 
Counsel—Come, sir, auswer the question. 
From “ General Remarks and Anecdotes.” Witness—I should suppose it generally was between one and 
I have frequently seen counsel in our courts of law, who were | two o'clock. 
atteinpting to be very witty at the expense of some adverse wit-| Counsel (his countenance brightening up, as if he had made some 
ness, get the laugh completely turned upon themseives, by the |, important discovery)—QO, I sce ; that was about the dinner hour, 
happy retorts of the party under cross-examination. In the spring || was it not? 
of the year 1838, a very amusing instance of this occurred, in which | Witness—I never inquired what was the dinner hour—(laughter.) 
the laugh was well turned againet a counsel who was doing his || Counsel—Perhaps not; but I dare say your nose would be of 
best to be at once severe and witty at the expense of an adverse \, Some service in enabling you to ascertain it. ‘ 
witness. ‘The latter was one of the skin-and-bone class of persons, || 
and by a curious coincidence so was the counsel. You could not 


For the New York Mirror. 





THE TKAR. 
Tuere’s a gem with which none that is dug from the earth, 
Can in brightness or purity vie ; 
’Tis the pearl in the depth of the heart that has birth, 
‘Tis the tear in a fond woman's eye. 





ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


\| 
A SCENE IN A COURT OF JUSTICE. | 
| 
| 


Counsel (his face colouring with confusion)—But, though your 


look on either without coming to the conclusion, that to partake of , nose does not speak, I dare say it has acquired considerable dex- | 


a substantial mea! must be an era in his existence. ‘So, sir,” says| terity, from experience, at discovering when a good dinner is on 
the counsel to the witness, in the regular browbeating style, * So, || the table of a friend, and enabling you to regulate your visits ac- 
you have been in the prosecutor's house !”’ | cordingly. : 

Witness—I have. |  Witness—You must be judging of my nose from your own, sir, 

Counsel—Have you been often. | (roars of laughter, in which the Bench joined.) 

Witness—Sometimes (a laugh.) Counsel (labouring to conceal his mortification)\—You seem dis- 

Counsel—That, sir, is not an answer to my question. I avk,| posed to be very witty, to-day, sir. 
have you been in this person’s house often ! | Witness—I think we are, sir. 

Witness (with much archness of manner)—I don't know what\! This sarcastic, though only implied allusion to the efforts of the 
you mean by often. | counsel to be witty, told with admirable effect. 

Counsel—Have you been twenty times ? e 

Witness—i never kept ‘count how many times (laughter. ) 

Counsel—Come, sir, don’t be rude. 1 asked you, have yeu been!) = Witness—I never said anything of the kind. 
twenty times in this man’s house ! | Counsel (pulling himself up)—What, sir, do you mean to deny 

Witness—I can’t speak positively as to the number of times. | what you have just said? Recollect, sir, you are on your oath. — 

The Bench—About the number of times ; speaking according to ‘ 
the best of your belief? | said anything about “ favourite hour.” 

Witness (with great readiness and politeness)—I should think, || Counsel—Well, sir; perhaps you would have no objection to 
my lord, I have been in the prosecutor's house from fifteen to |} tell us whether you were in the habit of partaking of the prosecu- 
twenty times. | tor’s dinner, when honouring him with your visits at the particular 

Counsel (with great harshness of manner)—So, sir, though you || time you mention. 
could not answer the question when put by me, you found no dif- | 
ficulty in answering it when put by his lordship? { Counsel—It's not what you see, sir. Pray, sir, answer me the 

Witness—His lordship put— | question, whether you were in the habit of partaking of this man’s 

Counsel (interrupting witness)—Stay a little, if you please, sir. || dinner on such occasions * 


|| house was between one and two o'clock. 


Witness—My nose, sir, never asks any questions (loud laughter.) 


Counsel—Y ou say that your favourite hour for visiting this man’s ,| 


Witness—I do not see what that has to do with the present case. || 


| Witness—Whether I partook of it or not depended on circum- 
stances. 

Counsel—On what circumstances, sir? 
| Witness—Why, on whether | was asked to partake of it or not 
|| (loud laughter. ) 
|| Counsel—Yes, I dare say you never declined an invitation when 
|| you got one 
! Witness (with great emphasis)—Never, sir. Never refuses a 
|| good dinner when | can get one (renewed lawghter.) 
Counsel—Ay, | can well believe that. And | am sure you would 

do the dinner of any friend ample justice. 
|| Witness—I always do my best, sir, on such occasions (loud 
|| laughter.) 
|| Counsel—I don’t doubt it : you have always, I suppose, a good 
appetite and capacious stomach when at the table of a friend. 

Witness—Always, sir. 
| Counsel—A y, you look the very picture of a hungry fellow 
| Witness—Y es, sir ; both of us look the picture of hungry fellows 
|| we look as if we were kept on starvation allowance 
| ‘The walls of the court resounded again with the shouts of 
laughter which followed this severe retort, the effect of which was 

greatly heightened by the peculiar archness of manner in which it 
was made. The learned gentleman was completely crestfallen, 
and made no further efforts to be witty at the witness's expense ! 

Horrieucturat rere.—One of the Trish members, on being 
asked his opinion of a beautiful shell, replied, ‘that he was no bo- 
tanist;"’ and for the same reason we shall attempt no description 
of flowers. An amusing incident occurred which may not be un- 
worthy of notice ; a bouncing dame, who had evidently migrated 
from the regions that lie to the east of Temple-bar, was asked by 
her daughter if she could tell ber the name of one of the many 
| leautiful flowers. ‘The blooming bourgeoise—who, it appears, was 
not, as Pope says— 

“*__..__ Skilled in every herb that grew, 

And every plant that drinks the morning dew,” 
replied, ** Oh, don’t ask me ; the hard Latin names puzzles me hor- 
ribly. ‘The only two flowers | can ever remember are the aurora 

_ borealis and the delirium tremens.” 

A RETORT proressionaL.—A physician passing a stone-mason’s, 
bawled out to him, “* Good morning, Mr. W . hard at work, 
|I see: you finish your gravestones as far as ‘ In memory of,’ and 
| then you wait, | suppose, to see who wants a monument next t” 
‘| * Why, yes,” replicd the old man, resting for a moment on his 


| 
H 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





4 al « , one 4 . »* aver !! . 
Witness—I said that was generally about the time ; but I never!! matiet. “ unless somebody is sick, and you are doctoring him, and 


\ then I keep right on!” 
| Coo..—* John, has the doctor arrived?” “ Yes, sir.” ‘* Then 
go immediately for the undertaker.” 
Stump oratory.—A western orator recently declared from the 


” 


“stump” that he “ was born at a very early period of life! 
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